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Editorials 
FIFTEEN LONG YEARS 


T is not generally appreciated that most pulp and paper mills of North 
America are bearing down today on equipment which they have not 
had an opportunity to replace in more than 15 years. 

They are getting every pound of production out of this, for the most 
part, antiquated equipment to fill urgent demands of Army, Navy and 
war agencies of the United States and Canada. 

In the years of the depression, there was no chance to modernize the 
mills. Some pulp mills of the U. S. and the Dominion took it on the chin, 
fighting foreign competition which was favored by depreciated currencies. 
There also was a severe blow to the industry in the now historitc “newsprint- 
power crash.” 

Recovery was slow: The big units which make up the continental pulp 
and paper industry were unable to take any real advantage of the brief, 
comparatively prosperous period before the war when they might have 
got in new equipment. There were a few fortunate exceptions—but most 
of the big companies had no chance to really get started modernizing their 
mills. The war broke upon them and the priority system put the pulp 
and paper industry in a category of essentiality abéut on a par with night 
clubs. For a couple of war*years, that was the prevailing official opinion 
of pulp and paper. 

In 1943, there were important changes made in Washington and due 
recovnition at long last was given to the importance of pulp and paper 
in war. But this didn’t bring any relaxation of the ban on equipment. 
Unlike some other industries which obtained new machines and equip- 
ment to do special war jobs, the mills still could make pulp and paper on 
old equipment. At least, it was so decided, and since then the mills loyally 
put their almost worn-out machines and a good many machines that weren’t 
much better under terrific strains to get out needed war production. 

Now, looking to the days when the bars will really be let down, it 
is worth observing that most U. S. and Canadians will have to make up 
for 15 years of waiting to modernize their plants. 


$300,000,000 IN EQUIPMENT 


HERE have been several attempts made to approximate what the 
pulp and paper industry is going to spend to modernize and expand. 
We have seen various figures mentioned. One survey some months 
ago set the figure at $200,000,000. 

Now we have learned that even that astounding figure is perhaps far 
short of the actual reality. 

One of the outstanding executives of a big pulp and paper company, 
who is in a peculiarly excellent position to know whereof he speaks, says 
that no less than $300,000,000 will be spent. 

There are only comparatively few persons in the industry in a position 
to comprehend how vast are the pent-up demands for new equipment to 
carry out new and improved methods of pulp and paper making and finish- 
ing after the war. 


DOES WAR JOB DESERVE A REWARD 


E often hear it said that pulp and paper mills are lucky because 

they have no reconversion problem. The point usually overlooked 

is that these same mills have much machinery that they have used 
far beyond any expected span of life. They may not have to reconvert in 
the sense that other industries face that problem. But they have a serious 
problem to face in trying to keep up with stiff postwar competition in prod- 
ucts after virtually wearing out much of their machinery in keeping up 
with Army-Navy demands. The mills would seem to deserve some con- 
sideration on that score. 

The War Production Board plan under which it was hoped some re- 
leases would enable mills to start getting new equipment this year has bog- 
ged down. It was just too big a job to get in all the information from the 
mills on their requirements in any reasonable length of time. There is 
some improvement in the situation now with abandonment of WPB de- 
mands for detailed information. Dollar value of the investment, the 
brief description of equipment and a few other essentials are all that are 
wanted and this will make it easier to get the modernization of the in- 
dustry under way. 
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@ Pulp and paper developments in 
Southeast Alaska have been check- 
ed temporarily at least by claims 
of Indian groups to a large portion 
of the best timber in the territory. 

Testimony to this effect was in- 
troduced in recent Alaska hearings 
before a Department of the Inte- 
rior examiner inquiring into the mer- 
its of petitions brought by the Hai- 
da, Klawock and Kake Indians for 
exclusive use of a vast area of land 
and water. 

The petitions are addressed to 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes. He 
has full authority to grant them, 
and to create Indian reservations as 
a means of implementing the claims. 
Moreover, the petitions are made 
pursuant to a doctrine enunciated 
in the Alaska fishery regulations, 
which are themselves promulgated 
by Secretary Ickes. 

That the petitions are brought 
under a provision of the fishery 
code apparently offers no protec- 
tion for the forest industries, inas- 
much as title to the forests and all 
mineral resources as well are claim- 
ed. Such title can be confered upon 
the Indians through creation of a 
reservation. This can be done by 
the Secretary of the Interior with- 
out sanction of Congress. 

The three claims now being con- 
sidered involve the westerly half 
of Prince of Wales Island, parts of 
Baranof and Admiralty Islands; a 
large mainland sector; and all of 
Dall, Long, Sukkwan, Suemez, Bake, 
Lulu, San Fernando, Noyes, Hecate, 
Warren, Coronation, Kosciusko, Ku- 
iu Islands. 

Additional petitions already on 
file, but not yet subject to hearing, 
would involve the east side of Prince 
of Wales Island, much of Baranof 
Island, and large mainland exten- 
sions. 

The claims are based upon abori- 
ginal use and occupancy. The In- 
dians—with the support of the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs and its coun- 
sel—maintain that the preferential 
status accorded aborigines entitles 
them to all of the land and waters 
which they and their forbears have 
occupied and used. They are rep- 
resented in support of their claims 
by Office of Indian Affairs attor- 
neys, arguing before Judge R. H. 
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INDIAN CLAIMS TO ALASKA TIMBER 


May Kill Hopes For Starting Pulp and Paper 
industry in Territory’s Only Good Forest Areas 


Hanna of New Mexico, appointed 
as examiner by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Evident throughout the hearings 
in Alaska, although not openly ex- 
pressed by any of the industry’s 
witnesses, was the feeling that the 
entire program for setting up col- 
lectivist reservations for the Indians 
stemmed in part at least from the 
capture-all policy of the Interior 
Department. Establishment of the 
reservations would secure to an 
agency of the Department of the 
Interior a large part of the Tongass 
National Forest, and would open the 
way for Interior to take over other 
vast regions of the National Forests 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s U. S. Forest Service. 

Alaska forest industries presented 
a case at Ketchikan in opposition 
to granting of the petitions. Further 
opportunity for appearance of inter- 
ested persons were to be presented 
in the hearing opening in the Fed- 
eral Courts Building, Seattle, No- 
vember 15. 

In the May 1944-North American 
Review Number of Pacific PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, announce- 
ment was made of the U. S. Forest 
Service proposal—revived just this 
year after a 15-year lapse in the 
project—for establishment of a pri- 
vately owned pulp or pulp and pa- 
per industry in Alaska. 

This article outlined a specific of- 
fer of 14 million cords (about 714 
billion feet) of hemlock and spruce 
in the vicinity of Ketchikan for a 
sulphate, sulphite or newsprint plant 
that would have a perpetual wood 
supply for an eventual capacity of 
525 tons a day. 

This would involve the east side 
of Prince of Wales Island, which is 
said to have the best timber avail- 
able in Alaska, which, as previously 
stated, is involved in Indian petitions 
on file. 

This region has been cruised and 
inspected this past summer by pulp 
and paper interests and the Forest 
Service hoped to call for bids for a 
50-year contract this winter. 

The entire project was explained 
in detail in our May issue and a map 
showed five proposed “allotments” 
—areas for pulp industries. Accord- 


ing to Forest Service terms, the mill 
would have to be built in whatever 
allotment is selected and leased and 
the company would have access to 
all the timber in that allotment. 


Only one of the five allotments 
are unaffected by Indian claims— 
that is Allotment E, in the Unuk 
River-Behm Canal area, one in which 
no private concerns are showing any 
interest. Allotments G and D-1 are 
already affected by Indian claims 
and Allotment F (the one in which 
greatest interest is shown, including 
part of the east side of Prince of 
Wales Island) and Allotment D in 
the Wrangel area, are affected by In- 
dian petitions on file. 

Even though these Indian claims 
do not apply to all timber in any one 
of the allotments, they apply to con- 
siderable parts, usually the best tim- 
ber near water line. 


Would Destroy Industry Hopes 
@ Ralph A. Bartholomew, a Ketch- 


ikan businessman and member of 
the pulp and paper committee of 
the Ketchikan Chamber of Com- 
merce, testified that granting of the 
Indian claims would destroy all hope 
of the development of a pulp and 
paper industry in Southeast Alaska, 
an end toward which his committee 
had worked for years. 

He said: “If these claims are 
granted there will be no pulp and 
paper industry here. It cannot be 
developed where complete control is 
vested unconstitutionally in one 
man, and he shall say who shall or 
shall not be given the opportunity 
to develop resources.” 

He testified that the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., San Francisco, and 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. 
Helens, Ore., interests both had had 
representatives in Alaska in recent 
months studying the possibility of 
the pulp development, and that they 
had been particularly interested in 
timber on Prince of Wales Island. 
All personnel had been withdrawn 
by the companies after the Indians’ 
claims were disclosed. 

In support of the lumber indus- 
try’s objections, Milton J. Daly, 
president of the Ketchikan Spruce 
Mills, which has been operating in 
that city since 1903, testified that 
about 60% of the timber logged in 
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Southeast Alaska in the past 20 
years has come from the lands claim- 
ed by the Indians in the three peti- 
tions under review. He said the 
Ketchikan, Sitka and Juneau mills 
get most of their logs from the lands 
involved, as the timber there is the 
best in Southeast Alaska. 

His company cuts about 22 mil- 
lion fbm. annually and employs In- 
dians in the woods and mill with 
no discrimination whatever in em- 
ployment, wages or working condi- 
tions. 

Allan MacDonald testified that 
“the best saw timber in Alaska” is 
included in the Haida, Klawock and 
Kake claims. He explained that the 
cutting specifications and inspections 
of the Forest Service are designed 
to provide for sustained yield 
through reseeding and regrowth, 
and that they are closely observed. 
Controverting the Indian testimony 
that logging destroyed the game and 
fur animals, Mr. MacDonald said 
that they had found a marked in- 
crease in the wild life population of 
Long Island since they first started 
logging there in 1918. He ascribed 
this to the opener character of the 
new forest and the additional for- 
age provided by young growth. His 
testimony was given from a long 
background of experience, as he has 
been logging in Alaska since 1912. 

Avery S. Barnes, manager of the 
Sawyer-Reynolds Company, loggers, 
said that the future log supply of 
Southeast Alaska must come from 
the lands claimed by the Haidas, 
Klawocks and Kakes. His company 
began with hand-logging activities 
in the early years of the century, 
and in 1908 took the first donkey 
engine to Alaska. It is now logging 
on Dall Island, Admiralty Island, 
cutting from 10 to 11 million feet 
annually. 

He said that he hired all-of the 
qualified Indians he could get, and 
that there was no racial discrimi- 
nation against them whatsoever. 

Statistical data on the Alaska for- 
est industry was presented by Ar- 
thur W. Hodgman, deputy super- 
visor of Tongass National Forest, 
who also explained some of the spe- 
cifications as to cutting and logging 
imposed by the Forest Service upon 
operators. In particular the exam- 
ination was concerned with the co- 
operation between the Forest Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in seeing that the migrations and 
spawning of the salmon are not in- 
terfered with by logging. 

Among the important points made 
evident at the hearings was that the 
Indians’ complaints were largely 
against restrictions imposed upon 
their commercial activities by agen- 


cies of the government, notably the 
Department of the Interior, from 
which they were seeking redress. 

It was abundantly shown that the 
Indians enjoy today all the rights 
they ever had so far as using the 
fisheries, the forests, the land and 
the wildlife for their own needs. 
The only limitations upon their fish- 
ing or logging or trapping or hunt- 
ing are in connection with the com- 
mercial aspect of these activities. 

An Indian may fish where and 
when he pleases, in any manner, for 
the use of his family. He may cut 
such timber as he needs for fuel or 
housing, boats and gear of any sort. 
However, when he wishes to fish 
for the canneries, or cut logs for 
sale, he must abide by the rules 
laid down by federal agencies for 
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the conservation of the resources. 
These are rules which apply equally: 
to the white man and to the Indian, 
but they are also the foundation for 
much of the Indians’ feeling that 
they have been wronged and depriv- 
ed of their aboriginal rights—and 
thus are entitled to redress as claim- 
ed in the petitions. 

At the Alaska hearings Judge 
Hanna ruled that limitations im- 
posed by government agencies for 
purposes of conservation could not 
be considered as supporting the In- 
dian claims to exclusive use of the 
reservations sought, although they 
might be made the basis of an In- 
dian action in the Court of Claims 
for direct compensation which would 
at the same time extinguish all In- 
dian claims. 
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THIS SHOWS THE AREA IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA WHERE THE 
U. S. GOVERNMENT is offering timber for a pulp and paper industry. Each 
of the areas marked D-1, E, F and G is a “self-sustaining” Pulpwood Timber 
Allotment. Each one has water power, “perpetual” supply of timber, a good 
mill site, etc. There are other allotments to the northward in Tongass Forest, 
but these southernmost ones are favored for pulp indutries. 


TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST is the darkened area. It takes in much more 


territory northward. 
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A NEW ERA IN MACHINE COATING 


Paper and Board Mills Make Plans...Newsprint Coating 
Is Possibility... Peter J. Massey Discusses Prospects 


OST persons who make it 
their business to know what 
is really going on behind the 

scenes in the paper industry are now 
fully aware that we are on the thresh- 
hold of a greatly expanded machine- 
coating era in both paper and paper- 
board. This expansion will not be 
confined to this continent but will 
have its counterpart in Britain and 
European countries. 

Anyone who makes the rounds of 
the industry technical meetings and 
sees the machine-coating seminars 
or sessions packed to the walls with 
eager listeners and participants knows 
what is very much in the wind today. 

The big circulation magazines, 
which have their own extensive pro- 
grams for expansion, the mail order 
houses, the foods industries and oth- 
er packaging industries—these are 
some of the new postwar markets 
which are creating an insistent de- 
mand for more high speed, mass 
production coating of papers. 


Coating done on the paper or 
board machine—as the process 
should be described more accurate- 
ly than as “machine coating”’—is 
seemingly the only answer possible 
to this great demand. Brush coating 
of paper will more likely survive 
only as a process for specialties, 
small production of certain high 
class papers, etc. 


_ Ina future issue of Pacific PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, this win- 
ter, we will present an illustrated 
article on the contributions of one 
of the great paper companies of the 


United States in this field. 

Meanwhile, we have gone to an 
original authority, Peter J. Massey, 
of Chicago, who is widely recogniz- 
ed as a pioneer of the on-the-ma- 
chine process for a statement of his 
views. 

After our representative met and 
discussed this subject with Mr. Mas- 
sey, who is now acting president 
and general manager of the W. F. 
Hall Printing Co. in Chicago, oth- 
ers in the industry were interviewed. 

One coating mill superintendent 
of an old, established book mill pre- 
dicted that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture even newsprint will be coated 
on the machine. 


Publications executives have testi- 


fied that adoption or temporary 
abandonment in war or depression 
periods of coatings has had a direct 
effect—good and bad, respectively— 
on the cicrulation and popular favor 
of those publications. 


It may be true in newsprint, as 
it is now in book, other paper and 
board mills, that an important ad- 
vantage of coating, is the fact that 
the clays, resins and other minerals 
will extend pulp and. fiber supply. 
In the postwar world, fiber supply 
is unlikely to ever be as plentiful as 
it has been in the past and in some 
regions there will be an increasingly 
serious tight supply. 

Mr. Massey told Pacific PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY that he ex- 
pects that machine-coating after the 
war will not be confined to clay 
coatings but will expand to coating 
and treating of papers with resins 
and other plastic materials to im- 
part various desired physical prop- 
erties to the paper. 

“The picture of the future for 
machine-coating will be exceedingly 
bright providing its exploitation is 
conducted sensibly and with careful 
planning,” said Mr.. Massey. He 
warned against any sort of stampede 
to this type of paper finishing. He 
expressed the view that brush coat- 
ing will and should continue for 
specialties. 

The book mills, nevertheless, are 
particularly concerned. They have 
had a hard enough time of it during 
the war, being cut down on materials 
from pulp to all other equipment 
more than most other categories of 
mills. Any sudden shifting of their 
markets after the war could be dis- 
astrous. 

The patents which some compan- 
ies hold on machine- coating pro- 
cesses has not discouraged some 
book and other mills in trying to 
develop original methods of their 
own. We were told in one eastern 
mill that one well known mill is 
making encouraging progress with 
a new electronic- control coating 
process. 

“There are certain to be a number 
of processes now in the experimental 
stage that will be successfully com- 
pleted and put into commercial ap- 
plication, said Mr. Massey. An old- 


time printer himself, it was about ten 


years ago that Mr. Massey decided 
to attempt to coat papers in much 
the same way that they are printed. 
He evolved a plan for using rubber 
rolls, the way that ink is put on 
paper. Possibly as well as anyone in 
the field, he realizes there is ample 
opportunity for new variations and 
and methods of getting high speed 
and production of coated papers on 
the paper machines after the dry 
ends or in conjunction with calen- 
dering. 

He predicts a considerable expan- 
sion in machine-coating both in this 
country and abroad, just at a time 
when it was very much on the up- 
grade. 


Folowing is a further discussion 
of machine-coating and prospects: 


By PETER J. MASSEY 


@ Machine coating became commercially 
important in the United States during the 
last decade. The success of this com- 
modity was practically instantaneous as 
it found general acceptance in the print- 
ing and publishing fields. The revolu- 
tionary change in letter press printing, 
the use of heat set inks, materialy aided 
the sales promotion and exploitation of 
the machine coated product. 


The heat set method of printing stress- 
ed the demand for a paper with a plane 
surface, brilliant color, high affinity for 
the inks used and with physical perfec- 
tion of the paper in rolls that would 
permit of efficient operation on high 
speed modern rotary presses. 

The successful changes in the formu- 
lation of the coating color, improvement 
through experience of the know-how or 
technique of application and mechanical 
changes governing subsequent operations 
as in supercalendering and rewinding in- 
sured the successful acceptance of ma- 
chine coated paper for publications and 
mail order insert printing. The present 
scientific knowledge and test methods for 
evaluating printing surfaces and printing 
materials including inks and plates are 
directly due to machine coating. It is 
also the main factor in the success of the 
important new development in letter press 
printing. 

The primary object of machine coated 
paper development was to provide an eco- 
nomical means for producing a mineral 
coated paper with a high finish, and a 
plane surface that would give a perfect 
reproduction of fine half tone engravings. 
The coating color applied to such sur- 
face had to have ink affinity to receive 
the ink film and leave a clean plate at 
each impression. A sheet having these 
characteristics at an economical cost was 
in demand by publishers of both maga- 
zines and mail order catalogues. The 
end point of the desire for such a sheet 
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was to enable the printers to produce 
mono and multi-color illustrations on 
rotary presses comparable in quality to 
the products using brush coated papers 
on sheet feed non-perfecting presses. 

The theory or idea of applying coat- 
ings and/or various surfacing materials 
to paper on a paper machine are almost 
as old as the papermaking art itself. 
However, the practical, technical and eco- 
nomic ways and means for accomplish- 
ment were not developed until 1930. 

At the inception of the process, it 
experienced all the vicissitudes of a new 
invention as applied to a conservative 
industry. When you consider that it was 
to function for two extraordinary con- 
servative industries, you can get some con- 
cept of the difficulties encountered. 

Paper mill management tacitly ac- 
knowledged the practicability and pos- 
sibility of the process but were loath to 
go on record with their board of direc- 
tors for the necessary capital investment. 
The main reasons presented for this at- 
titude were: first, that the new process 
would obsolete their investments in the 
old coating process; second, that there 
was no demand for mineral surfaced pa- 
per not being met by the presently avail- 
able equipment. Even though the process 
was proven practical and successful on 
their own paper machines at the invent- 
ors’ expense and the finished product 
readily saleable at the going market 
prices, they did not have the courage to 
adopt the new process. 

The qualities of the new product and 
the apparent possibilities of its success- 
ful exploitation was fully visualized by 
George W. Mead (president of Consoli- 
dated Power & Paper Co.). He had the 
courage of his convictions, surrounded 
himself with all the available elements of 
success and made the necessary capital 
expenditures, changes in personnel and 
sold the venture to his board of direc- 
tors, stockholders and organization. In 
spite of many technical obstacles that 
could not be forseen due to the paucity 
of scientific information on the physical 
and chemical constants involved, he 
prosecuted the development work through 
to its successful commercial and economic 
completion. He deserves great credit for 
having given this valuable advance in 
paper technology to the world. 

There were a number of serious lim- 
itations encountered at the outset of its 
commercial operation primarily due to 
lack of any bibliography or scientific 
knowledge of not only the process, but 
also the available raw materials involved. 
This is readily understandable today as 
the data and numerical values available 
covering starch, casein, glue, soy bean 
protein, clay, titanium, plasticizers and 
all other raw materials used in formulat- 
ing the color or coating are practically 
new. 

Today, the selection and formulation 
of a coating meeting with any definite 
specifications including surface value, 
printing value, ink affinity, flexibility, 
penetration, brightness, opacity, moisture 
content, and aging value is standard 
practice based on definite numerical 
values. 

The successful accomplishment of the 
vast technical job for the development 
of fully visual or numerical values of 
the physical phenomena involved in ma- 
chine coating and its application is an 
accomplished fact. 

Machine coated paper is established 
as a definite contribution to the paper 
industry and the graphic arts. Its ac- 
ceptance is evidenced by the tonnage con- 





PETER J. MASSEY, Acting Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago, an authority on machine 
coating. 


sumed today. The demand is limited 
to the full capacity of the present equip- 
ment which has not been expanded dur- 
ing the war period. 


Future of Machine-Coated Paper 


@ Probaby the most interesting and im- 
portant general factors governing the at- 
titude and efforts now being expended on 
machine coating are: 


A. The possibility of broadening the 
number of methods or processes without 
infringement of present patents by tak- 
ing advantage of the improved technol- 
ogy now available: 

B. The desire to expand the process 
applications to light weight kraft, en- 
velope, food wraps, and other converter 
paper, folding box, container board, and 
other board mill products; 

C. Preparing to meet the increased de- 
mand for printing papers and to meet 
the requirements of the new postwar 
printing presses; 

D. Necessity of the older mills to antici- 
pate postwar conditions and produce lines 
that will permit their existence in the 
new economy; 

E. The gradual exhaustion of pulp- 
wood in some paper producing centers 
which necessitates increased use of clay 
and other minerals as pulp extenders to 
balance the productive capacity. 

F. The program of our southern mills 
to improve and expand their activities 
for producing quality printing and spe- 
cialty papers. 

G. The trend to follow the herd instinct 
and stampede to machine coating as a 
panacea for any and all ills. 

Indicative of the efforts being expend- 
ed by management on machine coating 
to prepare their mills for the postwar 
impact of this activity on their sales is 
the information compiled by Dr. C. J. 
West of the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
In his bibliography, he reports that in 
the five year period, from 1939 to 1943, 
inclusive, 42 paper coating patents were 
issued in the United States. 

The principles involved in the various 
types of machine coating equipment can- 
not be covered in detail in a general 
treatise of this nature. However, in order 
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to present some concept of various ma- 
chine coating processes, they are here- 
with presented in a function grouping 
consisting primarily of two types. 


Type I—Roll Coaters 


@ This equipment is based upon the 
premise of preparing a pre-worked film 
and applying said film to the continuous 
web of paper in its course of travel on 
the paper machine. 

Class A—The basic patent involving 
this principle covers a multiple number 
of rolls. Two of the rolls act as meter- 
ing rolls where the coating material is 
carried. Mechanisms provided with micro- 
metric adjustment and periphirial vari- 
ance in speed between these two rolls 
produces through the shearing action of 
a film of coating of predetermined thick- 
ness. The additional rolls, one or more 
of which may be provided with an oscil- 
lating mechanism to prework the clay 
to a perfect continuous film. The pre- 
pared mineral coating film is transferred 
to the traveling web of paper by the 
last two rolls in the chain. A number 
of variations of this basic principle have 
been evolved and may or may not be 
factors in the postwar expansion of ma- 
chine coating. 

Class B—Intaglis roll coaters involving 
the idea of a preworked and/or pre- 
metered film based upon some type of 
indentation in the metering roll with a 
doctor to level the material is the basic 
principle in coaters of this class. 

This intaglio method applies the me- 
tered coating retained in the identations 
or wells either to the paper web direct 
- indirectly by transfer to a rubber 
roll. 

The intaglio method is inflexible as the 
quantity is fixed by the depth of the 
identations or wells of the doctored roll. 
The printing value of the cast film, even 
though transferred or offset, is still ques- 
tionable in fine halftone or rotogravure 
printing. 

Class C—The size press type of coater 
consists of two or more rolls in a verti- 
cal position. The nip between the rolls 
meter the coating onto the paper web as 
it passes through the nip. 

As its name indicates, this class of 
coater is similar to the means used for 
applying size to bond and other papers 
on a paper machine. 

Considerable effort has been expended 
in improvements in design and machin- 
ization of this principle and it may be 
a factor, to a limited extent in the post- 
war machine coating program. 

Class D—Representative of this class 
is the suction roll type of coater predi- 
cated on the principle of the suction 
roll on a paper machine. 

This process has possibilities but as yet 
has not been fully perfected to operate 
at the widths and speed of a modern 
paper machine. 


Type Il—Trowel Coaters 


@ This type of coaster is premised upon 
dispersing, smoothing and evening the 
coating after it is applied to the paper 
web. 

Class A—The oldest class of this coat- 
ing type is the conventional brush coater 
wherein the coating was smoothed or 
trowled by reciprocating brushes. 

Class B—The spray coater with a rod 
or roll doctor to even or smooth the 
coating after it has been sprayed on the 
sheet is illustrative of this class. 

Spray class coaters have been given 
as much if not more attention by invent- 
ors than most any other class. The ap- 
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parent simplicity, plus the widespread 
application of the air brush principle to 
paint application has undoubtedly moti- 
vated this activity. 

With the possible exception of fancy 
wrappings, I do not know of any success- 
ful economic operation of this class as 
machine coaters. Perhaps, with the in- 
tensive efforts being put forth in spray 
coating, some measure of success may 
be accomplished in the future. 


Class C—The Doctor Coater 


C-1—Constists of a roll applicator to 
deliver the coating material on the paper 
web and a stationary doctor blade with 
curvature and surface to properly spread 
or trowel the applied coating. 

C-2—This class uses similar applying 
means for placing the coating on the 
paper web, but the evening or troweling 
operation is performed by an air jet 
operating on the full width of the web. 
The air pressure being the means for 
leveling instead of a mechanical doctor. 


C-3—Consists of a roll applicator run- 
ning at controlled variable speeds at vari- 
ance to the periphirial speeds of the pa- 
per web with which it makes contact con- 
trolling thereby the quantity of coating 
on the web. The web is then passed 
over a wire to smooth or trowel’ the ap- 
plied coating. The speed changes of the 
color applying roll plus the variance in 
diameter of the wire give a wide elastic- 
ity to quantities applied. 

C-4—This operation consists of ap- 
plying the coating to the paper web and 
then compacting the same with the aid 
of pressure from one or more rolls to a 
large diameter highly finished chromium- 
plater dryer roll. This compacting of 
the malleable coating to the hot smooth 
dryer produces a high, finish plated sur- 
face similar in appearance to a glazed 
paper surface. 


Raw Materials 


@ The successful accomplishment of the 
technical job to develop the raw mate- 
rials for the economical operation of ma- 
chine coating was in a large measure 
due to the wonderful co-operative effort 
of the clay, adhesive and other raw mate- 
rial suppliers. All of the units involved, 
either on the producing or supplying 
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ends of this activity, are deeply indebted 
to the electron microscope. Without this 
instrument, processes for classifying clays 
into various micron size groupings and 
evaluation of printed surfaces would not 
have been possible. 

Minerals, Clays, etc. 

To the clay producers, more than any 
raw material supplying agency, we are 
indebted for the success of machine coat- 
ing. Their research and development 
work resulted in large capital outlay for 
installing new processes for clay treat- 
ment and classification into various grades 
having definite micron size and distinc- 
tive physical properties. 


Adhesives 


The adhesive suppliers also gave mate- 
rial assistance in development of machine 
coating. The study of new treatments of 
starches, casein, soy bean protein and 
other adhesives to adapt them to machine 
coating and the co-operative efforts for 
developing special compounding tech- 
niques by the adhesive suppliers mate- 
rially helped to achieve successful for- 
mulations. 


Raw or Body Stock 


The comparatively recent studies of 
printing surface phenomena has focused 
attention to the importance of the base 
stock used in machine coating. It has 
been definitely proven that the pulp, 
clay and other ingredients of the body 
stock have a very important influence 
on the physical properties of the fin- 
ished coated sheet. This applies espe- 
cially to the printability values. 

The printing values of cellulose fibers 
vary as to the species of wood from which 
the pulp was produced. It was found 
that this variance does not follow the 
former concept of the coniferous woods, 
such as spruce, being superior to the 
hardwoods as many species of hardwoods 
furnish pulps with high printing values. 
The Cinderella of papermaking fibers, 
groundwood, lends superlative values to 
the printability of machine coated paper 
especially in cushion and take off values. 

Probably the most interesting and im- 
portant general change for machine coat- 
ing in the future will be the expansion in 
number of installations. There will un- 
doubtedly be a number of processes now 


Plan to Make Chicago Pro. Paper Group a 
Credit to National TAPP! Two Years Hence 


@ About (50) or more chemists and 
technicians for paper finishing or special- 
ty companies and companies which make 
chemicals for highly specialized types of 
paper and board products are among 
the most enthusiastic members of the 
one-year old Chicago Professional Paper 
Group. About an equal number in the 
organization are salesmen, paper mer- 
chants, etc. 

The chemists and technicians are live 
wires and fire plenty of questions at any 
speakers who delve into subjects of 
specialized papermaking. This was evi- 
dent to a representative of Pacific PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, who attended a 
recent meeting of the group at a restau- 
rant atop the famous Field Building in 
Chicago. , 

Out-of-town industry men are welcome 
to these monthly meetings ($2.75 for 
non-members), but dates and place of 
meetings are subject to change and it 
would be best to check in advance with 
one of the following officers (all in 


Chicago), elected Oct. 16: 

President—Harry E. Weston, Paper 
Industry & Paper World. 

Vice-Pres—F. D. Long, Container 
Corp. of America. 

Secretary—V. V. Vallandigham, Kelco 
Co. 

Treasurer—Arnold McAneny, Bradner, 
Smith & Co., 333 So. Desplaines St. 

J. L. Cubica, Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and A. E. Montgomery, J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., chairman and vice 
chairman of the program committee, and 
W. M. Bain, The Glidden Co., Soya 
Products Div., 5165 West Moffat, chair- 
man of the arrangements, are others who 
could be contacted by Chicago visitors 
for information on the meetings. Walter 
Bain used to be one of the key production 
men in a big Far Western mill. 

This live-wire Chicago group is bound 
to be a credit to TAPPI and is scheduled 
to be admitted—probably changing its 
name to the Chicago Section of TAPPI— 


about two years hence. 


being experimented with that will be suc- 
cessfully and economically used on a 
commercial scale. 

This postwar expansion in machine 
coating will not be confined to the ap- 
plication of clay coatings but will ex- 
pand to the coating and treating of 
papers with resins and other plastic mate- 
rials to impart various desired physical 
properties to the paper. 


Further depletion of our fibrous re- 
sources and competition for the avail- 
able pulp from the chemical and textile 
industries will give a further impetus to 
machine coating as being the most ideal 
method for use of clay and other min- 
erals as pulp extenders. 


The picture of the future for machine 
coating will be exceedingly bright provid- 
ing its exploitation is conducted sensibly 
and with careful planning. Unrestrained 
“free enterprise’ which might easily 
mean a blind stampede into this type of 
paper manufacture would definitely be 
disastrous to the economy of both the 
industry and the country. We should 
profit from our newsprint experience and 
avert a repetition. 


Art of Handling Employes 


Taught at Powell River 
@ Under 


direction of 
Arthur G. 
Gardner, as- 
sistant me- 
chanical  su- 
perintend- 
ent, the Po- 
well River 
Co. recently 
inaugurated 
the “J” pro- 
gram for 
foremanship 
training and 
reports gra- 
tifying re- 
sults. 

This pro- 
gram has 
been set up 
by the train- 
ing branch 
of the Cana- 
dian department of labor on a pattern 
similar to the “Training Within Indus- 
try” program of the United States War 
Manpower Commission. 

The “J” programs do not provide 
standardized solutions to all the fore- 
man’s many problems but they do help 
him to develop confidence and resource- 
fulness and give him practical experi- 
ence in the use of three basic skills con- 
cerned with job relations, job methods 
and job instruction. 

“The most critical shortage today is 
the intelligent management of men,” 
said Mr. Gardner. “Job relations train- 
ing is the method whereby foremen are 
learning the art of getting along with 
men under them. The job methods train- 
ing program is a streamlined version of 
work simplification. It stimulates orderly 
thinking and changes the old ‘Do it my 
way and no argument’ to ‘Let’s. see if 
we can work out a better way.’ 

“The job instruction program shows 
the supervisor how to explain a ‘new 
job to an employee, how to demonstrate 
it so that the employee can follow each 
step and how to coach the employee as 
he practices the operation until it «is 
mastered.” 





Arthur G. Gardner 
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Appleton TAPPI Group Stages a Debate 
On Future Status of Sulphite vs. Kraft Pulps 


OME of the best technical 
brains of the Wisconsin pulp 
and paper industry recently en- 

gaged in an unusual but good- 
natured and scintillating debate on 
what the comparative future pros- 
pects were for the sulphite versus 
the kraft pulp industry. 

There were no positive conclu- 
sions reached, no vote was taken, 
but to most of the members of the 
Lake States TAPPI section present 
at the meeting in Appleton’s Con- 
way hotel on Oct. 11, it was obvious 
that the comparisons were to the 
detriment of sulphite pulp in most 
cases—quality-wise and, most cer- 
tainly, economy-wise. 

It is traditional that members of 
TAPPI are not quoted in the in- 
dustry publications without first af- 
fording them an opportunity to 
“edit” their statements. Time would 
not permit Pacific PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY to do this in the case 
of the unusual panel meeting at Ap- 
pleton, because so many participated 
in this discussion, but, without men. 
tioning any names, a briefing of 
some of the opinion would seem to 
be in order. 


Accompanying this article are 
photographs identifying those who 
served on the panel, but they were 
not the only ones who had their say 
in a spirited debate. 

Agreement on a few points seem- 
ed apparent—(1) that the kraft pro- 
cess can now produce almost any 
type of pulp i or almost any type 
of paper; (2) that the sulphite pro- 
cess will contniue to prosper at least 
where the type of wood required 
is available; (3) that there is no 
important difference in the yields 
from wood under the two processes; 
(4) that on a cellulose basis, kraft 
now has an advantage; (5) that the 
best grades of dissolving pulps are 
now made by the sulphite process, 
but that this advantage will not nec- 
essarily continue, and (6) that the 
South for some time will be in a 
better all-around economic position 
than the Lake States and East. 

The debaters continually got back 
to a fundamental factor which was 
that the desired process must always 
depend on the desired end use of 
the pulp. None seriously questioned 
that for many years to come there 
will be room enough in the industry 
for kraft, sulphite or soda. 

There were distinctions made be- 


tween regions in discussing sulphite. 
One expert pointed out that west- 
ern sulphite wood costs are lower 
and that the far western sulphite 
pulp mills are among the most mod- 
ern but that they face high shipping 
costs to big eastern markets. The 
Lake states were conceded telling 
advantages over the Northeastern 
states but Canada was conceded cer- 
tain advantages over both those 
areas. 

Despite advantages in the South 
in the kraft field, one authority was 
certain kraft also would thrive in 
the North in certain special grades, 
but that the North will have “to 
work harder” to make specialty 
products. Even in this northern 
group, the steadily rising quality of 
Southern kraft had several respect- 
ful admirers who gave voice to their 
esteem for most modern Southern 
operations. 


It was pointed out that in 1918, 


the sulphite process accounted for 
43% of the nation’s paper as com- 
pared with less than 5% for kraft. 
By 1940, sulphite had slipped to 
29.4% and kraft had risen to 42.4%. 
This was even before many special, 
and possibly temporarily, wartime 
demands for kraft products. But it 
was pointed out that OPA prices 
indicate little difference between the 
pulps. 

One speaker said bleached sul- 
phite is ideal where a rapidly de- 
hydrating pulp is required whereas 
bleached kraft is ideal for good free- 
ness or high tear quality. Fiber 
size, it was stated, is determined by 
the wood and not the pulping pro- 
cess. Good spruce wood, a speaker 
said, would continue to be most suit- 
able for sulphite and he saw ad- 
vantages for sulphite if ic were at 
“a premium.” A wood technologist 
held that spring southern pine is 





SOME MEMBERS OF A PANEL THAT DEBATED merits and economics of 
sulphate vs. sulphite pulps at the TAPPI Meeting last month in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, and others who participated in discussions. 


TOP ROW (Left to Right): PHIL DIXON, Tech. Dir., Fox River Paper Co.; 
Vice Chairman of the TAPPI Section, who presided because of. the illness of 
Chairman JOHN WIDENER, Tech. Dir., Holberg Paper Co.; TRUMAN A. PAS- 
COE, Tech. Dir., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.; MARTIN L. DOWNS, Tech. Dir. Ys 
Thilmany Pulp Co.; GUS ENDERLEIN, Tech. Dir., Mosinee Paper Co.; R. 
NUGENT, Sulphate Supt., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.; and JOHN STRANGE. 
Secretary, Institute of Paper Chemistry, who served as Moderator. 


LOWER ROW (Left to Right): WALTER H. SWANSON, Staff Sulphite Supt. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp.; ALLAN ABRAMS, Vice President and Research Dir., 
Marathon Corp.; WARREN CHILSON, Northern Paper Mills; and Mr. NUGENT 
again. (Photos by Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY.) 


All except Mr. Abrams, Mr. Chilson and Mr. Strange were panel members. Also 
on the panel was G. K. CHIDESTER, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
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very close to spruce in quality but 
that summer pine is coarser. 

Recovery systems developed after 
the war may tip the balance in favor 
of one pulp or the other in a way 
that may not be foreseen now, one 
observer said. If rubber or alcohol 
could be produced economically 
from sulphite effluent, this might 
be an important factor. These two 
products were said to be the only 
ones in prospect “big enough to be 
important.” 

Kraft was stated by the kraft spe- 
cialists to be most suitable for less 
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commonly used wood species, except 
poplar. 

One of the experts threw both 
sides of the debate into a somewhat 
lower gear with a caution that they 
may both lose out some day to syn- 
thetic pulps that would make trees 
mainly of only esthetic value. 

When the evening’s debate was 
over, no one present had any idea 
that “the last word” had been said, 
despite a remark of one expert that 
he was defending “a dying cham- 
pion.” 

John Strange, secretary of the 


Institute of Paper Chemistry, did a 
smooth evening’s performance as 
the moderator and he was largely 
responsible for keeping up the fast 
momentum of the debate. 

One hundred and ten were pres- 
ent, including a representative of 
Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY. Afterward several Lake states 
officers suggested to us that more 
panel discussions of this nature 
would be profitable, rather than set 
speeches by individuals, at TAPPI 
sectional meetings wherever they 


are held. 


A Progress Report on KVP; Limited, 
Modern; New 200-Ton Ontario Kraft Mill 


@ Preliminary construction work on the 
modern new sulphate pulp mill of KVP 
Co. of Canada, subsidiary of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., of Parchment, 
Mich., is proceeding with a crew of 200 
men at work at the Espinola, Ontario, 
mill site. 


Main construction will begin in the 
spring of 1945 and all buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed a year hence, so 
that machinery and other equipment can 
be installed under cover in the winter of 
1945-46. The mill is expected to start 
supplying 200 tons of kraft pulp daily 
to the big parchment and paper wrap- 
ping plant at Parchment in June or July 
of 1946. 


When completed, the Canadian com- 
pany will be given officially the name— 
KVP, Limited—using only the initials of 
the big Michigan parent company. 

_ KVP, Limited, with substantial stands 
of Ontario timber to back it up, will 
save from near-extinction the town of 
Espinola, on the Spanish River, after 
fifteen long years in which that com- 
munity was almost a “ghost town.” Dur- 


ing those lean years since the shut-down 
of the old Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Ltd., mill in the 1929 “newsprint crash,” 
this town has been virtually held together 
by a Catholic priest and a Protestant 
minister, who are now cooperating en- 
thusiastically with KVP officials in plan- 
ning a model community comparable to 
Parchment itself. The latter is universally 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
paper mill communities of the continent, 
created on the outskirts of Kalamazoo 
during the past 30 years by “Uncle 
Jake” Jacob Kindleberger, now chairman 
of the board of KVP and his associates. 
Mr. Hayward has drawn from his close 
association and experience with Mr. Kin- 
dleberger in planning a modern new On- 
tario city with a minimum of company 
“patronage”—as it is sometimes called— 
and a maximum of individuality and in- 
dependence and self-expression for Cana- 
dian employes-to-be. 

Samuel Foster, who joined KVP as 
chief engineer in July of this year, com- 
ing from Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works, of New York, where he was pro- 
duction manager and chief engineer, is 


Pulpwood Off Urgency List As Production 


© The U. S. War Production Board’s 
production urgency committee has re- 
moved pulpwood from the critical ma- 
terials or production urgency list because 
of recent all-time record pulpwood re- 
ceipts, it has been learned by Pacific 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY  repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C. 

This action, of course, was surprising 
to those who had hoped that the urgency 
rating of pulpwood might be continued 
through the winter—at least. However 
whether WPB has been hasty or not in 
this case, it is evident that more and 
more products are going to be taken off 
the list even though Victory Day in Eu- 
rope seems further away. 

Pulp and paper men in Washington 
point out that the all-time record of 
pulpwood receipts—including imports— 
of over 1,700,000 cords (128 cu. ft. each) 
in August was misleading. This record 
was almost entirely due to the phenome- 


nal response of Seuthern farmers to a 
pulpwood cutting campaign. An all-time 
high in the South of 700,000 cords was 
reached in August but tapered off sharply 
in December as it did elsewhere in the 
country, with September receipts being 
only 1,445,000 cords for the nation, in- 
cluding imports. 

The heavy cutting in the South did 
not, of course, help critical situations in 
other regions. On the Pacific Coast, 
there is reason to be concerned over 
weather prospects for the winter. If 
weather does not interrupt logging and 
other factors remains unchanged, the log 
supply for Pacific Coast mills should carry 
them through. But the situation is pre- 
carious for some mills. 

An increasingly critical situation con- 
tinues in New England and Northeastern 
U. S. with respect to woods labor. In- 
ventories there are 40% below normal 
(September, 1941). 


also giving a major part of his time to 
the Espinola development. 

Mr. O. C. Schoenwerk, 3240 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, veteran builder 
of Pacific Coast pulp mills, is serving as 
a consulting engineer on this Canadian 
project. 

Two of the six old paper machines of 
the Abitibi company have been removed 
from one of the old buildings which is 
to be made over into a bleach plant. 
One of these machines is being put into 
use in KVP’s converting plant at Parch- 
ment. Four other paper machines were 
among Abitibi holdings bought by KVP 
in January, 1943, but they will remain 
at Espinola but with no present plans for 
their use. For the present, it is planned 
to make only pulp there. 

About 75 per cent of the machinery 
and equipment for the new sulphate pulp 
mill already has been purchased or is on 
order. 

The sulphate pulp made there will 
supply about 65 per cent of KVP’s pulp 
needs. It will continue to purchase mar- 
ket sulphite pulp for the remainder of its 
requirements, largely from the Pacific 
Coast. 


Sets Record 


About 9,000 German prisoners now 
are used in S. pulpwood cutting, 
about 2,500 of these in New England. 
They are permitted to use power saws 
although western logging is officially 
considered too dangerous for them. They 
are not permitted to drive trucks, use 
lathes or mill saws. 


Fair Succeeds Winlow 


Norman B. A. Fair has been appointed 
to succeed George Winlow as general 
sales manager of J. R. Booth, Ltd., at Ot- 
tawa. “Mr. Winlow is now director of 


sales for E. B. Eddy Co., at Hull, Que. 


Mr. Fair started his career in the in- 
dustry with the old Lincoln Mills, Led., 
now the Alliance Paper Mills, in 1923, 
later going to the Toronto sales depart- 
ment. He joined the Booth organization 
as assistant sales manager in 1937. 
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Ecusta President Says ‘‘We Made More Paper Than 


Ever Before, Even Without European Help”’ 


@ If it were not for the timely con- 
struction of the modern and remarkably 
well-equipped Ecusta Paper Corp. mill 
at Pisgah Forest, N. C., the cigarette 
shortage might have been even far more 
serious than it is today. 


This plant was completed in 1939, 
just as war threatened Europe, and soon 
was making the great bulk of United 
States cigarette papers from seed flax 
straw grown in California and Minnesota 
and made into pulp by a cooking proc- 
ess. Prior to that time cigarette papers 
were made principally from used linen 
from abroad, much of it from France. 


So, it was from experience that Presi- 
dent Harry H. Straus of Ecusta spoke, 
when, at a recent gathering of mill su- 
perintendents of the southeast, he urged 
this slogan for the United States: ‘‘Self- 


sustenance.” 


As a second slogan, he advocated: 
“Adoption of synthetic materials.” 


He struck a chord in which far west- 
ern pulp manufacturers would more than 
sympathize when he said this country got 
along without European pulp during the 
war and should never again allow itself 
to become dependent on a foreign source 
of supply. Getting along without Euro- 
pean pulp, he observed, we were able 
to make more paper than ever before. 


Addressing the fall convention of the 
Southeastern Division of AP&PMSA at 
Greenville, S. C., on Oct. 28, Mr. Straus 
said in his concluding remarks: 


“The time to mobilize for the recon- 
version period has arrived. It cannot be 
delayed one moment. We must not be 
caught unprepared. .. . 


“The battle of industry after the war 
will result in the survival of the fittest. 
We, therefor, must prepare our mills 
with the latest equipment and with the 
best methods. . . . 


“During this period of war, many new 
materials, processes and equipment have 
been discovered which only slowly are 
becoming available for civilian industry. 
It is necessary that every manufacturer 
knows about them and studies their adapt- 
ability to his particular needs. The rush 
for delivery will be great and the one 
who places orders in time will be the 
one to get in production soonest. All 
plans should be carefully blue-printed 
and ready to put in the works as soon 
as manufacturers are ready to accept 
orders. ... 


“It must be our aim to produce at 
home all we possibly can. This will give 
employment and will take care, to some 
extent, of the large army of men who, 
at the present time, work strictly in de- 
fense industries. .. . 


“We have imported, prior to the war, 
large quantities of pulp from European 
countries. These were not available to 
us during the war and we got along 
splendidly without them and made more 
paper than ever before. Why should 
we, therefore, not develop our own nat- 
ural resources instead of again becoming 
dependent for an important material like 
paper on a foreign source of supply. 


“There are unlimited amounts of var- 
ious types of raw materials growing in 
our forests and fields which can, through 
the medium of research and science, be 
converted into materials which would 
make us less dependent on others and, 
at the same time, might improve the 
very product you are making. By doing 
this, you are not only looking for more 


employment of American labor but you 
also will help agriculture and forestry 
by finding uses for materials in industry 
which formerly went to waste. All of 
this will enable us to develop new types 
of paper. I refer to the great oppor- 
tunity which will present itself to the 
plastics industry, and this is only one 
of the many opportunities in existence.” 


Southern Superintendents 
Meetings Are Success 


@ The Southerners are justly famous 
for their hospitality and etiquette. In 
the long run, more is achieved by being 
polite and friendly than otherwise. 


There is a common touch in the south 
and the far west, from the point of view 
of the purely social aspects of their re- 
gional meetings and this was very evident 
to the editors of Pacific PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY who in the last few weeks 
attended the Southeast superintendents 
meeting in Greenville, S. C., and the 
Southern division of the superintendents 


at Mobile, Ala. 


However, the southern mill men—until 
recently—have not been very meeting- 
minded. 


Raymond Barton, national president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Supts. 
Assn., and the superintendent at Michi- 
gan Paper Co. of Plainwell, Mich., was 
at both meetings and his presence con- 
tributed definitely to their success. 


Right here is probably as good a place 
as any to observe that Mr. Barton, in 
getting around to so many meetings this 
year, is doing a great service to his 
organization. In many ways, he is going 
to leave the superintendents a stronger 
and healthier organization when he turns 
over the reins next year in New York to 
his successor. 


Warns South on Forestry 
@ Dr. Robert F. Poole, of Clemson Uni- 


versity, told the Greenville meeting he 
was fearful of the future of cotton be- 
cause of the growth of synthetic cellu- 
lose products. He didn’t mention it, but 
wood pulp itself is contributing to the 
synthetic products. 


Dr. Poole said if the Seaboard Railway 
had started reforestation 50 years ago 
they would be one of the wealthiest U. S. 
roads today. Turkey oak has taken over 
forest lands all along the coast, he said. 


He declared the southern officials and 
operators should halt laurel growth by 
encouraging white pine. He said the 
south’s great opportunity was in rapid 
growth of trees, but he warned that lum- 
bering would cut heavily into pulpwood 
prospects after the war because of a big 
demand for lumber for building, etc. 


Cash and Schultz Elected 


@ Two former westerners are among the 
new officers of the Southeastern Super- 


a 


intendents elected Oct. 28. This division 
takes in West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, North and South Carolina and 
small parts of some bordering states. The 
greater part of the South is in the so- 
called Southern Division. 


Chairman of the Southeast group is 
James E. Hall, paper manufacturing 
superintendent at Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. He has been 
at the Canton mill 22 years and was born 
in North Carolina. 


The two ex-westerners among officers 
are C. R. P. “Dick” Cash, who some years 
ago was the first chairman of the Pacific 
section of TAPPI, and Arthur “Dutch” 
Schultz. Mr. Cash was elected. secretary- 
treasurer of the Southeast Superintend- 
ents and Mr. Schultz was chosen second 
vice chairman. 


Mr. Cash, now assistant kraft super- 
intendent at Champion’s big Canton mill, 
was formerly superintendent of the old 
Cacsade mill at Tacoma, Wash., and 
chief chemist at St. Helens, Ore., until 
1935 when he moved east. Mrs. Cash, 
who was from Berneys, British Columbia, 
is a sister of Tom Corson, traffic man- 
ager at the Grays Harbor division of 
Rayonier Incorporated. 


Mr. Schultz, now paper mill super- 
intendent at Chesapeake-Camp Corp., 
Franklin, Va., was formerly at St. Helens. 


He also dinstinguished himself at 
Greenville by winning the golf tourna- 
ment against stiff competition. His prize 
was a fine big silver bowl and a collec- 
tion of war stamps. 


Ecusta Men Work Hard 


@ Men of the Ecusta mill were largely 
responsible for the success of the Green- 
ville meeting. They were virtually the 
horts as their mill was just over the 
Piedmont hills in Pisgah Forest, N. C.— 
a trip, by the way, most delightful this 
time of year, because of the rich mo- 
saics of autumn coloring in southern 
forests. ; 


The Ecusta men who worked hard to 
make it a success were Raymond Bennett, 
superintendent and retiring division 
chairman; Lee M. Bauer, production 
manager, who was belatedly brought in 
as secretary-treasurer and entertainment 
chairman, and Ward D. Harrison, as- 
sistant general manager at Ecusta (who 
worked at the Camas, Wash., mill in 
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1934) and who served on the program 
committee. 

Dr. Robert M. Levy, director of funda- 
mental research at Ecusta, brought down 
much paraphernalia and a staff of girls, 
to make viscosity tests of samples of 
pulp brought by the mills. Dr. Levy and 
Dr. Harrison were authors of articles 
on “A Rapid Viscosity Test for Mill 
Control,” published in a recent issue of 
Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 

And not the least of the Ecusta con- 
tributions to the success of the meeting 
was the company’s own mountain music 
band and a troupe of 16 square dancers 
who danced till it seemed they were 
bound to drop from exhaustion. 

Howard Weir, superintendent of Mead 
Corp.’s finishing department at Lynch- 
burg, Va., who handled arrangements; 
Stephen A. Staege, head of Black-Claw- 
son’s development committee, who gave 
a paper on stock approach flows to 
paper machines; George Morgan, of J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., who discussed power 
plants, and Walter Glass, of F. C. Huyck 
& Sons Co., who showed movies he made 
of new power saws and wood conveyors 
used in southern on-the-show pulpwood 
operations, were among others who had 
important roles. 


pactrio PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


William T. Fraser of Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., George Hardaker, Lockport 
Felt Co., and Gene Bechard, represent- 
ing several firms, were also active in 
making the meeting a success. 

Probably no industry group anywhere 
in the country received more wholeheart- 
ed cooperation from a hotel than this 
one did from Greenville’s Poinsett hotel, 
a justly famous Southern hostelry. It 
was originally planned to meet in Ash- 
ville, N. C., but Army convalescents have 
taken over all the hotels in thar city, 
which is close to Champion’s big sulphite- 
soda-sulphate mill, and so the move was 
made to Greenville, a town of 35,000 
which is the greatest textile center of 
the country but not a pulp and paper 
mill town at all. 


TAPPI Makes Its Bow South 
Of the Mason-Dixon Line 


Possibly a future new TAPPI section 
will be organized at a meeting to be held 
in Bogalusa next Spring, with representa- 
tives expected from all mills south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. A reluctance in the 
south to exchange technical information 
among some mills has been a factor in 





For Planning 


years. 





OPA, WPB Get Together 


@ The OPA paper and paper products branch and the Paper and Paper- 
board Divisions of the WPB have started holding joint meetings from time to 
time in order to work out together a gradual lifting of war-time controls, Pa- 
cific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY learns from Washington sources. 

As war orders fall off and restrictions on production are removed gradually, 
there may be some price raises allowed on certain papers, especially in book and 
fine papers where lightweight differentials no longer will be of benefit. 

A concensus of industry experts in Washington, however, is that there may 
be a brief soft period after the war, followed by tightening markets for several 











ROGER J. EGAN, who for the past 
two years has acted as Eastern Rep- 
resentative of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. and the Soundview 
Pulp Company, has returned to the 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. Mr. Egan’s 
headquarters will be in the company’s 
New York office. He joined Bulkley, 
Dunton in 1922. 


Log Barker To Be Installed 
In Longview Mill 


A contract for the installation of a 
whole log barker, similar to the one so 
successful at the same company’s mill 
in Everett, was announced on Oct. 25 
for the Longview, Wash., mill, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., by 
Norman Kelly, manager. Roy T. Early 
Co. of Tacoma received the award, with 
installation to be completed in July, 1945. 
and with work to begin in November. 
A chipper capable of handling logs up 
to 40 inches in diameter will be included. 
as well as a band mill to trim logs over 
that size. 


An additional building to house both 
barker and chipper is to be built at the 
present plant, conveniently placed to the 
Columbia River booms, for handling logs 
in the conventional manner, with con- 
veyors to the barker and a return log 
slip, so barked logs may be moved to 
the pond for storage. 


The barker itself will handle logs from 
9 to 72 inches in diameter, and from 12 
to 26 feet in length. 1400 Ibs. pressure 
will be used. 


A 20% saving in wood will be ac- 
complished, with bark also hogged ar 
fuel. 


delaying TAPPI’s entrance in that area. 

But the TAPPI alkaline pulping and 
by-products sessions held in Savannah 
October 18-19-20, sponsored by the na- 
tional body, were so successful that it is 
believed the time has arrived for laying 
the foundations of a new TAPPI south- 
ern section. The Savannah meeting was 
only attended by managers of a large 
number of southern mills and they got 
together in a unique and, it might be 
said, surprisingly frank session, exchang- 
ing ideas, etc. There were comparatively 
few equipment men in Savannah—the en- 
tertainment being a decidedly secondary 
meeting to the business at hand. 

Dr. Otto Kress and Walter Swanson, 
past TAPPI president, from Wisconsin, 
Ray Hill from Seattle and even delegates 
from Canada were among those who 
traveled farthest to make the Savannah 
meeting. Credit for success of the meet- 
ing must go largely to G. W. E. Nichol- 
son, general manager of the Union Bag 
plant at Savannah, and vice president of 
TAPPI, and Kirk Sutlive, his mill public 
relations manager, and other men of 
Union Bag. 


Champeaux Leaves WPB 


Henry G. Champeaux resigned Nov. 1 
as Regional Representative for the Pulp 
Branch, Paper Division, War Production 
Board, in Seattle, to become manager 
of the logging and timber department 
of the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. and 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Fred Brundage, western log and lum- 
ber administrator and deputy director for 
the W.P.B., was to have some one on his 
staff in Portland carry on the statistical 
and liaison work in place of Mr. Cham- 
peaux. 


Laminated Crepe Is New 
Development at Madison 


@ The Forest Products Laboratory of 
the U. S. Forest Service at Madison, 
Wis., has developed a laminated crepe 
plastic form that curves two ways or 
in the form of hemispheres. The stretch- 
ing properties of crepe contributed to 
making this possible, and it is an ad- 
vance over other paper laminates that 
have curved only one way as in pipes. 

The crepe laminates may be able to 
compete successfully with fabric plastics 
but this has not yet been conclusively 
shown. 


Tide Water 
Elects Boucke 


U. B. Boucke, Vice President and Con- 
troller of Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, has been elected to the Board 
of Directors of that Company, accord- 
ing to announcement by President Wil- 
liam F. Humphrey. Boucke, connected 
with Tide Water Associated for more 
than twenty-three years, was elected to 
fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of George J. Hanks. 


Madsen and Radsch Traveling 


@ H. P. Madsen, general manager, and 
R. M. “Dick” Radsch, sales manager, of 
Appleton Machine Co., Appleton, Wis., 
came back from a far western trip in 
October to find plenty to do in Wiscon- 
sin. They made a short trip soon after 
their return to the Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., area. 
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North American Pulp and Paper Industry Has 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


One of the biggest jobs confronting the 
pulp and paper industry in North Amer- 
ica is a psychological one, in the opin- 
ion of Elliott M. Little, executive head of 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co. 

“We've got to get away from the de- 
featist feeling resulting from an obsession 
with suprlus production,” Mr. Little told 
a representative of Pacific PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY at his office in Que. 
bec City recently. “We’ve got to have 
faith in the future, create new fields for 
marketing and consumption. The pos- 
sibilities in that direction are almost with. 
out limit.” 

Mr. Little is recognized as not only one 
of the most vital forces in the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry but as one of 
the country’s outstanding business lead- 
ers. When Canada first tackled its tough 
problem of manpower shortages the gov- 
ernment went to Quebec and asked Mr. 
Little to take charge. He did so, as di- 
rector of National Selective Service, and 
he applied to his new job the same ag- 
gressive qualities which had carried him 
to the top in his own business. 

Mr. Little is back again in the industry, 
full of ideas and surer than ever of pulp 
and paper’s destiny. 

“Some of the less fortunate people of 
the world would give their eye teeth for 
the opportunities which we in the pulp 
and paper industry possess,” says Mr. 
Little, who foresees a potential world pulp 
and paper consumption, based on the 
figures for the per capita consumption 
in the United States in 1936, of 200,000,- 
000 tons a year! 

“Such a demand may seem to some 
of us to be useless daydreaming, but re- 
member that the process of expansion in 
the use of pulp and paper products has 
been going on for many years past and 
will continue to go on in the future. 
Even the United States, which has ab- 
sorbed about 50 per cent of world con- 
sumption in the recent past, has not 
reached its maximum consumption rate. 

“An increase in the output of pulp 
and paper from Canda’s forests to four 
times the present rate seems quite a large 
undertaking, but how insignificant that 
extra 15,000,000 tons becomes when we 
consider the possibilities of world de- 
mand. The expansion of a further 15,- 
000,000 tons per year of producing ca- 
pacity would represent an investment of 
about $2,000,000,000 in capital goods. 
Here in itself is a major contribution to 
future Canadian economy. 

“It is the duty of Canadian pulp and 
paper men to keep these future pos- 
sibilities before us rather than be blind- 
ed by the difficulties of the immediate 
past. The pulp and paper industry is on 
the way up. And let’s remember these facts: 

(1) The ultimate full development of 
our forest resources will not be achieved 
until important, even drastic, changes 
are made in our methods of logging; 
until necessary silvicultural measures are 
taken to stimulate growth reproduction; 
and until much greater progress is made 
in selective utilization of the various 
sizes and species of wood prevailing in 
our forests. 

“To accomplish this requires much 


PROBLEM AHEAD 


>. 


ELLIOTT M. LITTLE, Executive Head 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., 
Quebec. 


more attention to forestry matters than 
this industry has given in the past. It re- 
quires a completely new conception and 
approach to the development of our for- 
ests. It requires more intensive study, 
investgiation, and research on woods log- 
ging and ultilization, than any of us have 
yet done, and more than most of us 
yet conceive. 

**(2) Much greater stress must be laid 
on minimizing and/or utilizing materials 
presently wasted from our mills. More 
than one company is now working on the 
utilization and development of markets 
for this waste. Let it be demonstrated 
that even one of those companies can 
make it a profitable venture and watch 
us all clamber on the bandwagon. Subject 
only to the development of markets, 
which in my opinion can be developed 
by adequate sales effort, products made 
from waste sulphite liquor from Cana- 
dian mills could be produced to the value 
of 30 to 50 million dollars per year. 

“Here again we must practice more 
intensive study, investigation and research 
than we have in the past. 


**(3) We must strive to find means of 
putting idle mill capacity into productive 
use. In the newsprint end of the industry 
there must be greater appreciation that 
news machines can make other products 
than newsprint. To do this it means 
much more intensive application to re- 
search development and sales on the part 
of all of us, if we are to achieve the de- 
sired results quickly enough. Due prob- 
ably to the difficulties of the 1930’s there 
has been an appalling let-down in de- 
velopment work as compared to the 
1920’s. This is definitely proven by the 
smaller amount of equipment obsoles- 
cence in the 30’s. Not only have we 





in the industry failed to substantially 
improve equipment and processes, but 
because we have been such a poor re- 
lation we have discouraged such develop- 
ment on the part of those firms who 
would normally find a market for their 
ideas and their goods in our industry. 
But for heaven’s sake don’t let us gauge 
our pace by the 1930's. I don’t believe 
the human animal will permit the con- 
ditions of the 30’s to prevail for any 
protracted period. 

“Because I feel so strongly on the sub- 
ject, and at the risk of repetition, let me 
repeat that the future of this industry in 
Canada is far from gloomy. We can 
maintain its pfesent position as the most 
important manufacturing industry in 
Canada for years to come. We can make 
a major contribution to an expanding 
Canadian economy, to a rising standard 
of living, through the creation of wealth 
by intelligent and full development of 
Canada’s forests. 

“We can do these things if we realize 
the industry is sick—partly because we 
have been sick. We can do them if we 
realize we need research—both woods 
and mill—on a scale not yet practiced 
and probably not yet fully conceived by 
us; that our sales effort needs stimulation 
and redirection; that we must know the 
effects on our futute possibilities of inter- 
national currency relationship, tariffs, 
Canadian population and immigration.” 


Personnel Management 


Conference 

Every pulp mill in the Northwest sent 
a representative to the Sixth Conference 
of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association, held in Seattle, 
Wash., October 26-27-28. 

On the program Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 26 as a panel member discussing 
the “Changing Status of the Foreman 
and Supervisor,” Victor C. Gault, Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas, Wash., and 6 other men 
from various industrial groups present- 
ed their views on 5 allied phases of the 
foreman’s status. 

Panel members for the Friday morn- 
ing, Oct. 27, session included J. M. Ted- 
ford, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 
Wash., and 6 others discussing “Job 
Analyses and Evaluation.” 


Nazis Destroy 
Famous Dutch Paper Mill 


@ The Netherlands government has re- 
ceived information to the effect that the 
Germans blew up the paper mill of Van 
Gelder Zonen in Velsen, in North Hol- 
land, according to a message to this 
magazine from Eli de Vries of New 
York. 

Van Gelder Zonen had among others 
a 280-inch newsprint machine, installed 
just before the war. This machine was 
one of the newest newsprint installations 
on the continent, and one of the larg- 
est. 
Van Gelder Zonen have four other 
mills; two at Renkum, one at Apeldoorn 
and another at Wormerveer, all in the 
Netherlands. 
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Shortages of Paper Will Last After War; 
Big Demands Made For France and Belgium 


@ A survey of government reports indi- 
cates that Europe and Great Britain are 
planning to take most of the paper prod- 
ucts and raw woodpulp from Sweden and 
other Scandinavian nations after the 
war. The United States can look for little 
relief from her current paper shortage 
until some time after the end of the war, 
it was declared by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in a study 
of statements by various Government 
agencies. 

Most Finnish pulp, it was pointed out, 
is expected to go to Russia under the 
peace terms, and the Soviet Government 
is not expected to export any of its wood- 
pulp for some time after the war. 

According to ANPA, the British re- 
quire. most of the stockpile pulp now in 
Sweden, and “even if the United States 
got what was left, it would not be of any 
appreciable benefit.” 

In discussing the “vast needs” of all 


Packaging Institute’ 


Paper and fibreboard starred — and, 
incidentally, came in for some construc- 
tive criticism—at the sixth annual con- 
ference of the Packaging Institute held at 
the Hotel New Yorker on November Ist 
and 2nd. 

Opinion was that the program hit an 
all-time high, and chairman of the con- 
ference program committee was a man 
from the paper world, F. S. Leinbach of 
the Reigel Paper Corporation. 

Despite war-time problems and travel 
conditions, attendance was excellent for 
the two-day session whose discussions em- 
braced Package Production Planning, 
Package Manufacture Planning, a Ma- 
terials Session (which included a discus- 
sion by Carl H. Hartman, technical di- 
rector, Bag Division, St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York) Production Re- 
quirements Session, Electronic Heating in 
Packaging, and the Measurement of Gas 
Transmission Through Flexible Materials. 
Considerable stress was laid throughout 
on postwar developments, when Uncle 
Sam would cease to be Number One cus- 
tomer and competition for the regular 
customer’s dollar would again be on. 

Of special interest to the industry was 
an address given by A. F. Stevenson, gen- 
eral superintendent of The Borden Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Stevenson related 
how his company had, until the critical 
materials shortage, used cans for shipping 
malted milk in bulk to the soda fountain 
trade. As tin, black iron, and glass went 
into the critical materials classification the 
company took their problem to a manu- 
facturer of corrugated containers. Event- 
ually, there was developed a container 
consisting of a corrugated outer box, and 
an inner laminated paper bag containing 
the product. 

“It’s a good container. It does the 
work,” Mr. Stevenson said, “but as soon 
as we can we must go back to the tin. 
The reason is that we are in the business 
of selling malted milk, not containers. 
We simply cannot sell the thousands of 
soda fountain owners on the idea that this 
new container is more than just ‘a brown 
paper bag.’ It will keep our product just 
as well as glass or tin. We are completely 
satisfied with it. But the trade which uses 
bulk malted milk won’t believe in it.” 

The moral that Mr. Stevenson drew 


Europe for paper, the ANPA study states 
that the Ewedish and other Scandinavian 
supplies would be in addition to continu- 
ing shipments from the United States. 

Rising demands of European countries 
will be on top of increasing military 
needs, ANPA declared, and the Pacific 
war will increase requirements for packag- 
ing materials even more than current rec- 
ord consumption. 

Strong demands are being made on the 
United States by the liberated countries, 
particularly France and Belgium, for pa- 
per to enable them to restore civil govern- 
ment and a free press, the study dis- 
closed. 

“The United States,” it was said, “‘al- 
ready is furnishing a substantial amount 
of paper to Italy. The Army is now sup- 
plying necessary paper in the liberated 
countries, but soon requests for paper 
will be channeled through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


was that the paper and board container 
industry, either collectively or by individ- 
ual mills, must—he said—sell its product 
to the public as completely as the glass 
and metal container industries have sold 
their products. 

P. J. Martersteck, director of pur- 
chases, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 


H. K. SWAN, who has been appointed 
Sales Manager in charge of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., business in pulp 
and paper, sawmills and milling and 
oil extraction fields, according to R. 
C. NEWHOUSE, Manager and Chief 
Engineer of A.-C.’s Basic Industries 
Department. Mr. Swan had consider- 
able commercial training before enter- 
ing the Nordyke and Marmon organi- 
zation in 1916. After Nordyke and 
Marmon was made a part of Allis- 
Chalmers, he entered the Allis-Chal- 
mers milling machinery department. 
Various Allis-Chalmers sections fur- 
nishing equipment to the basic indus- 
tries were recently brought into the 
one department. 





ministration and the Foreign Economic 
Administration.” 


Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY representatives in Washington con- 
firmed the report that unusually high de- 
mands for paper and paper products for 
France and Belgium have been made. 
But according to information obtained 
by this magazine, these demands were to 
be drastically reduced by conferences 
with the Forest Products Bureau officials 
of the WPB. As each country is liberated 
—Holland, Rumania, etc., these demands 
were expected to multiply. The FEA and 
UNRRA, we learned, are also actively 
planning to help rehabilitate paper mills 
in Europe. 


The ANPA study was made on behalf 
of Edwin S. Friendly, chairman of the 
Newspaper Waste Paper Campaign, and 
Walter M. Dear, chairman of the News- 
paper Pulpwood Committee. 


s Sixth Annual Conference 


Louisville, Kentucky, expressed the hope 
that paper manufacturers would give out 
more information as to the exact quality 
and content of their product. He ex- 
plained the difficulty of the liquor indus- 
try with labels, and stated that it was 
necessary for them, eventually, to know 
some of the “trade secrets” of makers of 
label stock. 

John H. Nair, assistant director of re- 
search, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., expressed the belief that manufac- 
turers of paper and fibreboard containers, 
as well as makers of other types of con- 
tainers and packaging, were not as yet 
doing enough research on the packaging 
problems of the customers they wished to 
serve. He said that many of the smaller 
food companies could not afford to do 
such research, whereas many larger paper 
and board mills could afford it, and that 
it would be to their interest to initiate 
this adjunct to selling. 

Here are some questions raised, and 
not all of them were completely answered, 
although admittedly they must be faced 
after the war: War packaging stressed 
protection only—what balance between 
this and attractiveness must be struck 
after the war? Packaging lines have had 
to adapt themselves to war-time work; 
what factors must be considered in plan- 
ning for a possible decrease in war-time 
work? How will we make understood the 
many new war-born materials for packag- 
ing? 

Luders Receives Bronze Star 

The many friends of Sgt. T. S. “Ted” 
Luders, USA, former employee of the 
San Francisco division of Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, are pleased to know that he 
has been awarded the coveted Bronze 
Star on the field of battle. Sgt. Luders, 
sergeant of a 155 mm. gun crew was 
busy lobbing shells at the enemy in 
France, when one of the enemie’s shells 
hit an ammunition dump, wounding a 
number of Americans. Sgt. Luders went 
to their rescue, and succeeded in pulling 
them to safety from the leaping flames. 
He then returned to his gun and con- 
tinued to fire on the enemy. He has 
been overseas more than a year now, and 
at the present time is with his outfit 
“somewhere in Germany.” 
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Superintendents’ Southern Division Holds 
Successful Fall Meeting at Monroe, La. 


EMBERS of the Southern Divi- 
M sion of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation, at their Fall meeting in Monro- 
La., spent Nov. 2 and 3 in deliberations, 
exchanging ideas and information re- 
specting their problems and methods em- 
ployed in various phases of their opera- 
tions, and took a little time out from the 
stress of wartime difficulties to play a bit 
and enjoy some recreation. From nearly 
all the mill men present expressions were 
heard that the Monroe meeting was one 
of the most enjoyable and profitable the 
Southern Division has ever held. 


Gordon K. Singletary, of the Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) Pulp & Paper Co., chairman 
of the division, presided over the busi- 
ness sessions. Members were in attend- 
ance from all the seven states included 
in the Division—Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Texas. 


At the final business session new ofh- 
cers for the division were chosen. J. M. 
(Dick) Murray, of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, Bogalusa, La., was 
promoted from first vice chairman to 
chairman for the ensuing year to succeed 
Mr. Singletary; Norman M. Dickson, of 
the National Container Corporation, 
Jacksonville, Fla., was advanced from 
second to first vice chairman; Ernest 

Newman, of the Crossett (Ark.) 
Paper Mill, was promoted from third to 
second vice chairman, and Elmer M. 
Leavitt, of the Hollingsworth & -Whit- 
ney Company, Mobile, Ala., was elected 
third vice chairman. A secretary-treas- 
urer to succeed N. V. Edmonson, of 
Brunswick, Ga., will be appointed later 
by Chairman Murray. 


Business Meeting 


The first forenoon was devoted to a 
business meeting, features of which were 
showing of a motion picture of the 
WPB, depicting some of the latest mech- 
anized and motorized devices and equip- 
ment employed in Southern Woodland 
Operations, including power saws for 
felling and bucking the trees, motorized 
tree fellers and buckers, various types of 
mechanical loaders and tractor-skidders 
winch loaders, conveyor truck loaders 
etc. which have been or now are being 
used in harvesting pulpwood by the 
Brown Paper Mill Co. of West Monroe 
La., Southern Kraft Division Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Camden, Ark., Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La.. 
Florida Pulp & Paper Co., Pensacola 
Fla., Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co.. 
Brunswick, Ga., and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Charleston, S. C. The 
picture was filmed and presented by 
Walter Glass, of F. C. Huyck and Sons 
and proved of much interest to the mill 
men. In addition Vernon Woodside, of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Ni- 
agara, N. Y., presented a preliminary re- 
port on the addition of synthetic salt 
to green liquor, which brought forth 
considerable discussion. 


Social Events 


Thursday afternoon time-out was taken 
for a golf tournament at McGuire Park 


Golf Club, while the lady guests en- 
joyed a luncheon and a boat ride on 
the Ouachita River on the Brown Kraft. 
Dick Murray won the golf tournament 
with a low net score of 75 and was 
awarded the silver trophy permanently. 
he having previously won it in 1941 
and 1942 and winning it this year for 
the third time gave him permanent pos- 
session. 


A delightful social affair of the meet- 
ing was the banquet the first night, over 
which Roland Wilber, of the Crossett 
(Ark.) Paper Mill, presided efficiently 
as toastmaster, and with Dr. H. J. Sachs, 
of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, at 
Ruston, La., as the principal speaker. 
The banquet was a combination of de- 
licious food, thoughtful discourse and 
well modulated high jinks. During the 
progress of the banquet a flock of prizes 
were awarded to participants in the 
golf tournament, including prizes for 
high scores, low scores, most three’s, 
most sixes, most sevens, most strokes. 
salemen, old men and what have you. 
Gordon Singletary, who won the silver 
trophy last year, had a bad day on the 
links and handed over the trophy for 
keeps to Dick Murray, who succeeded 
him as chairman of the Southern divi- 
sion. 


Dr. Sachs’ address injected a serious 
note into the banquet festivities, remind- 
ing his listeners that changes in the 
people’s affairs are inevitable and neces- 
sary as nations progress and develop and 
that certain curbs upon restrictions of 
individual liberty, which have been ex- 
perienced in recent years in the United 
States, never will be relaxed and have 
come to stay. He asserted that systematic 
planning is important and essential for 
the nation’s progress and the welfare of 
the people, and that through proper 
planning the Allies are winning the world 
war, and through similar planning the 
welfare of the American people will be 
assured. He urged that all citizens should 
give earnest thought to all proposals for 
governmental regulation and controls in 
order that government be restrained from 
excessive and noxious and unwarranted 
regimentation. 


A round-table discussion “‘off the rec- 
ord” which occupied the mill superin- 
tendents on Friday forenoon, was led by 
Ted R. Moore, of the Brown Paper Mill 
Company of West Monroe. A great many 
problems and questions respecting meth- 
ods and operations in the pulp and 
paper making processes were presented 
and suggestions and solutions, considered 
of much benefit to the operators, were 
exchanged by those in attendance. 


Raymond Barton 


At Friday’s luncheon the superintend- 
ents were treated to a pleasant surprise. 
when Raymond Barton, of Plainwell 
Mich., national president of the Ameri- 
can Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, made his appearance and 
addressed the diners briefly. He war 
given a hearty welcome. 


President Barton made the visit to 
Monroe through surmounting difficulties 
of time and distance, but he arrived in 


time to spend an afternoon with the 
Southern division members. He paid a 
tribute to the progress made by the 
Southern Division of the association dur- 
ing the past year and reported briefly 
upon some of the recent achievements 
of the national association, including 
the establishment of a headquarters of- 
fice in New York City, and arrangements 
for providing assistance and service to 
the various divisions of the association, 


Following the business session at which 
officers for the ensuing year were selected. 
the meeting adjourned and the mill men 
and their affiliates and guests visited 
the Brown Paper Mill Company plant at 
West Monroe and were taken on an in- 
spection trip through the large plant. 
The ladies accompanying the mill men 
to the meeting were given a luncheon 
Friday by the Weaks Supply Company of 
Monroe. 

At the luncheon of the superintend- 
ents Nov. 3rd retiring chairman Gordon 
Singletary paid a high compliment to the 
efficient manner in which D. Claude 
Metcalf, of the: Brown Paper Mill Co., 
who was convention manager, had han- 
dled the job entrusted to him, and all 
the staff of the Brown company and 
their ladies who had shown so much 
hospitality to the visiting mill men and 
their ladies. All in attendance compli- 
mented Mr. Metcalf on the clock-wise 
precision with which all the details and 
arrangements for the meeting were car- 
ried out without a halt or a hitch. 


The registration lists showed a total 
of 124 for the meeting—103 men and 
21 ladies. In addition there were others 
in attendance who failed to _ register. 
Chairman Singletary announced at the 
banquet that there were 47 paper mill 
men and 17 “paper mill” ladies register- 
ed. Besides the superintendents there 
were many representatives of machinery. 
chemical and supply firms in attendance 
from various parts of the country. 


Attendance 


W. P. Newman, Jr., S. N. Michaud, 
B. J. Hannan, John Micahud, John 
Lintodt, Southern Advance Bag & Pa- 
per Co., Inc., Hodge, La.; Albert A. 
Hentschel, The Flintkote Co., New Or- 
leans; Norman M. Dickson, National 
Container Corp., Jacksonville. 


J. M. Murray, A. F. Augustine, Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa; A. J. 
Navarre, Orange Pulp & Paper Co., 
Orange; D. B. Lay, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Hobaugh, St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. 
Joe; Cecil Cole, G. J. Singletary, N. V. 
Edmonson, Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Co., Brunswick; R. F. Cuyle, E. M. Leav- 
- Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Mo- 
ile. 


Norman M. Dickson, National Con- 
tainer Corp., Jacksonville; Roland Wil- 
ber, E. A. Wilber, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
C. Brown, Crossett Paper Mills, Arkan- 
sas; E. T. Fleming, Jr., Fleming & Sons. 
Inc.; Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Champagne, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Barlow, Gulf States 
Paper Corp, Tuscaloosa. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Downey, Russell 
Engert, Florida Pulp & Paper Co., Luf- 
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kin; Mr. Grady Pickett, Southland Paper 
Mills, Inc., Lufkin; C. R. Mitchell, J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Alleman, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. C. Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Wilds, Mr and Mrs L R Simpson. 
Mr and Mrs. B. Beasley, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Young, Mr. and Mrs. Ray L. Ju- 
nod, Mr. and Mrs. V. D. Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Whitfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Moore, H. 
C. Carter, O. W. Getchell, Bruce Brooks. 

. E. Bivins and A. L. Gardner, The 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Monroe. 

Geo. Witham, The Ciba Co., Mobile; 
O. B. Ewing, Youngstown Sheet & Tool 
Co.; J. W. Szabo, R. E. Brown, Link 
Belt Co.; W. L. Glass, F. C. Huyck & 
Sons Co.; W. R. Crow, H. Nichols, Mrs. 
Owen McCleary, Mrs. Geo. Weaks, Jr. 
Mrs. J. Howard Carroll, Weaks Supply 
Co., Monroe; C. H. Peters, The W. S 
Tyler Co. 

R. S. Meade, H. B. Freeman, K. E. 
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Younchild, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp.; Banks Christian, The 
Walworth Co., L. H. Kelley, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co.; W. L. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Ryland, Monroe Hardware 
Co.; W. S. Yunker, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft, New Orleans; R. H. Mey- 
ers, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., New 
Orleans; D. Manson Sutherland, Jr., 
A. A. Chicette, Sutherland Refinery 
Corp. 

Ivar Ekholm, National Aniline Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J. W. 
Corriston, E. J. Lavino & Co.; O. E. 
Knopf, Johns - Manville Co.; Vernon 
Woodside, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc.; Harry F. Coleman, Grinnell Co.; 
John Schuber, Solvay Process Co.; V. F. 
Waters, Southern Pulp & Paper Journal; 
Geo. D. Cobaugh, Harbison Walker 
Refr. Co. 

R. F. Muller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Graton & Knight 
Co.; Harold L. Smith, The John W. 
Bolton Co.; John Cornell, Paper Mill 


News; R. P. Abercrombie, Cheney Bige- 
low Wire Works; N. J. Pearce, United 
States Rubber Co.; W. C. Looney, a 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; W. 
Beck, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ag ; 
T. & Johnson, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

G. A. Hermann, Hermann Mfg. Co.; 
BE. S. — R. J. Tricon, The R. J. 
Tricon Co.; H. J. Jones, R. I. Hoskins, 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.; A W. Betz 
Gulf Eng. Co., New Orleans; Geo. J. 
Maye, Appleton Wire Works, Appleton; 
J. O. Delvin, Combustion Engr. Co., 
Inc.; Mr. and Mrs. Carl O. Kinsbury 
Solvay Sales Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Bechard, T. G. Kelley, Goulds Pumps 
Inc. 

W. E. Green, The W. E. Green Co.; 
J. M. Gehl, J. M. Jolly, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co.; Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Hughes. 
Pelican Well Tool & Supply Co., Shreve- 
port; Frank Denison, Reliance "Bllec. & 
Eng. Co.; F. C. Gault, The A. M. Lock- 
ett Co., New Orleans; W. S. Leake, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


A Cotton Linters Man Invites Wood Pulp-Rayon Industry 
To Take Off Those Rose-Colored Glasses 


@ It is now well known that wood pulp 
has a wide margin of advantage over 
cotton linters as the base material for 
rayon for various economic reasons and 
because of continual improvements in 
manufacturing technique. 


But the optimism of dissolving wood 
pulp industries should be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Perhaps it is just as 
well to lend an ear to a letter writer who 
takes the other side of the question. 

He also has some interesting observa- 
tions to make on the subject of post- 
war competition between cotton and syn- 
thetic fibers. 

The author is an unidentified reader 
of Rayon Textile Monthly, who ob- 
jects to some statements made by an- 
other unidentified person, in that mag- 
azine, the latter being someone connected 
with a rayon industry using only South- 
ern pine pulp. The former repeats cer- 
tain of the latter’s statements, and gives 
his comments, as follow: 

“Statement: ‘As you must know we 
are not using or making any rayon from 
cotton linters, and Southern pine or 
slash pine has been substituted for cot- 
ton linters.’ Attention is called to the 
statistics on page 51 of the Rayon Or- 
ganon for March, 1944. These statistics 
indicate that 16 per cent of all refined 
cellulose used by the rayon industry in 
1943 was linters pulp. According to these 
figures the total consumption of" linters 
pulp by the rayon industry of 55,000 
tons in 1943 was exceeded only in two 
previous years. Southern pine or slash 
pine is, of course, being used for mak- 
ing rayon, but so are spruce and west- 
ern hemlock. 

“Statement: ‘ I doubt whether acetate 
or viscose or cupremonium rayon pro- 
ducers will go back to cotton linters.’ 
Consumption of linters in the viscose 
process has been increasing considerably 
in the past two or three years incident 
to the high tenactity rayon program 
(consumption of wood pulp, of course, 
likewise, increased). I was informed by 
one of the large acetate producers that 
they were now using woodpulp generally 
but doubt if wood pulp is used exclusive- 
ly for all acetate and cuprammonium. It 
should be possible to obtain exact in- 


formation on this point. Apparently lin- 
ters are still regarded as superior for 
certain types of rayon and whether they 
will be used in the future depends on the 
margin of technological superiority over 
wood pulp and the price relationship. 
“At present linters are priced relatively 
high as compared with wood pulp, but 
prices may come down as wartime de- 
mands subside. Linters are a by-product 
of cotton production and will continue 
to be produced even if the price falls 





A. J. SCHMITZ, whose appointment 
as Pacific regional manager for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., was recently an- 
nounced by Frank Angle, manager of 
district offices. 

Previous to his appointment, 
Schmitz was manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Seattle office, and prior to 
that, manager of the Portland office. 
He has been with the Company since 
1914, and for 11 years was in charge 
of Allis-Chalmers operations in Cuba. 


drastically from present levels. Chemical 
grades of linters are used for smoke- 
less powder, transparent cellulose sheet- 
ing, photographic film, lacquers and 
paints, plastics and sausage casings (near- 
ly all made from wood pulp, also, of 
course), in addition to rayon. Whether 
they will be used for rayon in the fu- 
ture will depend on whether they are 
worth more to the rayon producer for 
the gain in the quality of his product, 
than they are to the producers of other 
products. All of the above has to do with 
use of cotton linters, a by-product of 
cotton, in the manufacture of rayon. 
It has little to do with the effect of 
‘Possible Competition of Cotton with 
Synthetic Fibers.’ Getting at this: 

“Statement . . . ‘All other fibers are 
not made from cellulose and the pos- 
sibility strongly exists after the war that 
rayon staple fiber can be produced as 
cheaply as cotton. In fact, this has al- 
ready been accomplished in Europe.’ 
Rayon by definition is the name of syn- 
thetic fibers made of cellulose. Thus far, 
all other synthetic fibers have been of 
minor importance, quantitatively, as com- 
pared with rayon. Agricultural Statistics, 
1943, page 77, gives cost of producing 
cotton, including rent on land, as rang- 
ing from 9.5 to 10.6 cents per pound 
for years from 1936 through 1941. I 
doubt if staple fiber can be produced 
at that figure. In Europe, staple. fibers 
might cost less than here because of 
lower labor costs, but it would be high- 
ly instructive to see figures about ‘this 
has already been accomplished in Eu- 
rope.’ 

“Statement: ‘I am quite sure that our 
cotton economy will decline.’ During the 
past three years we have consumed 
nearly as much cotton domestically as 
we have produced. Although it is un- 
likely that domestic consumption will con- 
tinue at this record breaking pace, there 
is a good possibility that it will be larger 
than before the war. Although exports 
can be expected to be much smaller than 
before the war, we should continue to 
have some. This all adds up to the fact 
that we may need to curtail our cot- 
ton acreage, etc., much less than is 
sometimes inferred.” 
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NOVEMBER e 1944 
Proposed Pulp Mill Location 


Many people may feel that the North- 
west already supports enough pulp and 
paper mills, but “The Economic Base 
for Power Markets in Clatsop County, 
Oregon,” written by Frederick Arppe, 
Carol Colver, and Bernard Goldhammer, 
as one of the series presented by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, suggests lo- 


cation in the county of a sulphite paper 


mill with capacity of 100 tons of paper 
per day. 

The proposal rests on a minute in- 
spection of decreasing and increasing 
resources, one part of which deals with 
forest products. A chart of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for Clatsop 
County shows “Depletion of Timber in 
Clatsop County, by Species, 1933 to 
1937.’ 


Saw-timber volume 
(thousand board feet) Percent 
Sept. 1,1933 Nov. 1, 1937 decline 
epererinenad 9,784,414 7,990,992 18.3 
Large old-growth 
Douglas fir ...... 3,120,171 
Small old-growth, 
second growth 
Douglas fir ...... 453,594 
Sitka spruce ........ 1,237,939 
Western hemlock 3,816,100 
Western red ce- 


2,181,403 30.1 


363,185 19.9 
1,096,295 11.4 
3,374,926 11.6 


TD semintcentinenvies 366,234 308,444 15.8 
Silver fir, white 

fir, noble fir... 735,622 613,579 16.6 
Red alder, b‘gleaf 

wore 54,754 53,160 2.9 


The report further says, “In 1937 
there were 4.5 billion board feet of the 
pulp species. Only 117 million feet were 
logged in 1942 and an average of 138 
million board feet of pulp 1939. By 
1950 sawlog production may reach 200 
million board feet of the pulp species 
and about 10 million feet of cedar and 
other species. Added to the estimated 
50 million of Douglas-fir, sawlog pro- 
duction would be 260 million feet in 
1950 compared with 538 million in 
1940.” 

And later, it set forth: “The best 
opportunities for increased employment 
lie in local utilization of the pulp and 
hardwood species. Only a small amount 
of the red alder and maple is utilized 
now, although the stumpage is easily ac- 
cessible. A small furniture factory, using 
about 2 million board feet annually, 
could employ about 40 workers. These 
types of wood are now being used in the 
Pacific Northwest for the manufacture 
of medium-priced bedroom furniture and 
davenport frames. 

“The 22,000 acres of county-owned 
land, containing 270 million board feet 
of the pulp species, could supply 60,000 
cords annually, or enough to support 
a sulphite paper mill with a capacity of 
100 tons of paper products daily. Such 
a mill would employ about 300 workers. 
The possibility of using spruce and hem- 
lock mill waste, which would reduce the 
cost of pulpwood, would be an incentive 
to a local operation.” 


Increased West-East 
Carloadings Predicted 


@ The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
for railroad freight traffic has set forth a 
forecast of carloadings in Pacific North- 
west territory for the 4th Quarter 1944, 
compared with carloadings 4th Quarter 
1943 as follows: 
Esti- 
Actual mated Incr: 
1943 1944 % 
Paper, Paperboard, 
Roofing =... 4935 .5176 4.9 
ro tte: MOET 2736 «3218 ~=—«17.6 
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Frequent Visitor to South America 
On Behalf of Industry 


George G. Cobean, president of Bulk- 
ley, Dunton Paper Company, S.A., with 
headquarters at 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has been contacting 
South American centers on behalf of the 
industry for the past 35 years. For ex- 
ample, he has made five trips to Latin 
America since the beginning of World 
War II. 


Therefore there was, ostensibly, noth- 
ing unusual about his most recent trip to 
the southern continent on which he cov- 
ered a total of 19,899 miles of which 
16,603 miles was by air, 3,000 of which 
were by chartered plane in order to reach 
the more inaccessable places of Brazil. 
On this particular journey Mr. Cobean 
literally outlined the shape of South 
America in the air, and in addition made 
scores of side trips into the interior. The 
usual purpose of such trips by Mr. Co- 
bean is to contact and train the wide- 
spread sales organization which his com- 
pany maintains in every important center 
below the Rio Grande. The trip he has 
recently completed, he explained in an 
interview in New York for Pacific PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, had an addi- 
tional purpose—a survey of available 
pulpwood in Brazil, of pinheiros (pine 
forests) containing the pinho (pine) 
which is somewhat similar to our South- 
ern pine. It is a water-logged tree and 
does not float. It is almost free of pitch. 
It develops exceptionally long fibers and 
its average size is about 16” in diameter, 
some grow to four feet. As in our own 
Southern States, its rate of growth is 
rapid. It re-seeds naturally, by means of 
a cone with a cubic capacity of about two 
gallons and containing more than one 
thousand ‘seeds each of which is about the 
size of the well known Brazil nut. In 
proper season, these cones fall to the 
ground and break, creating a natural 
“tree farm” and eliminating, at least in- 
sofar as the Southern continent’s present 
pulpwood demands are concerned, the 
necessity of reforestation. However, Mr. 
Cobean points out, the stands of pinho 
are very spotty. There was some indica- 
tion that the amount of pulpwood avail- 
able in Brazil is somewhat less than au- 
thorities there believe, and the opinions 
of the various timber experts vary widely 
on this score. 

The chief difficulties with respect to 
United States investments in Latin Amer- 
ica on the part of the pulp and paper 
industry lie in the factors of transporta- 
tion and the actual long-term supply of 
pulpwood. The logging terrain is some- 
what similar, if not more difficult, from 
an operations standpoint, than that,found 
in the Pacific Northwest. Stands of South 


American pine are found at a height of 


Thuerer Plans Western Trip 


@ Allan H. Thuerer, secretary and sales 
manager of Appleton Woolen Mills, 
Appleton, Wis., is planning a visit to 
the Pacific Coast within the next few 
months. He is looking forward to re- 
newing many old friendships in the west 
and doing a little fishing, too. It ha? 
been some five years or so since Mr. 
Thuerer, who also is superintendent at 
the woolen mills, with Lee Barlament as 
his assistant, has been out west. 


not less than 2,000 feet, in rugged topo- 
graphy. No truck logging roads have yet 
been built and no rail facilities are avail- 
able. Low labor costs offset operations 
costs to some extent, but Mr. Cobean 
pointed out that before the South Ameri- 
can pulp and paper industry can reach 
the operations standards considered prac- 
tical by the United States and Canada, 
much would have to be done in the way 
of road and rail facilities. 

In Brazil, the chief South American 
paper producer, there are thirty-three 
mills. While by North American stan- 


GEORGE G&G. 
COBEAN, Pres- 
ident of Bulk- © 
ley, Dunton 
Paper Co., S./ 
A., with head- 
quarters at 295 
Madison Ave., 
New York 17, 
New York, 





dards their production methods would not 
be considered modern, the quality of the 
products is very high. Of interest is the 
fact that the ratio of employees in pulp 
ahd paper mills there, as compared with 
our continent, is 20 to one. Of further in- 
terest is that mills are obtaining 17c per 
pound for kraft, and 2lc per pound for 
No. 4 sulphite bond—two examples of 
the price structure obtaining there. 

One of the most recent new develop- 
ments is that of the Klabin interests, 
Brazilian capitalists who have obtained 
a $3,000,000 loan from the Brazilian gov- 
ernment and are equipping a mill with 
machinery obtained from the North 
American continent calculated to produce 
100 tons of newsprint per day. 

Owing to Mr. Cobean’s many years of 
business relationship with all Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, he has close friendships 
with the most important paper buyers 
in those countries, the cultivation of 
which constitutes an important motive for 
his periodical trips. His company has ac- 
tive sales forces engaged in the sale of 
American paper in every important Latin- 
American market and his visits also serve 
to stimulate and educate these sales forces. 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S. A., ex- 
clusively represents in Latin - America 
some of the most important paper manu- 
facturers of this country. 


Fourth Army-Navy “E” 
For Shartle 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, manufacturer of paper stock 
treating and handling machinery, has 
been awarded the fourth Army-Navy 
“E” citation for continued excellence of 
service in war production. Naturally, the 
company is gratified to be able to dis- 
play three stars on the Army-Navy “E” 
flag which flies over its plant. 
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@ When the late Edward T. Stotes- 
bury built Whitemarsh Hall, his $2, 
500,000 mansion near Philadelphia, he 
could not have foreseen that it would 
one day be dedicated to some of the 
highest forms of industrial research. 

But that is what happened recently 
when the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. reopened the Stoesbury home 
as the “Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories” of the company. 

Leonard T. Beale, president of the 
company, welcomed hundreds of guests 
at the opening, and delivered a brief 
address regarding purposes of the Re- 
search and Development department of 
Pennsalt.- He then introduced Charles 

Kettering, general manager, General 
Motors Corp., Research Laboratories Di- 
vision. 

Mr. Kettering outlined the general 
place of research in industry and was 
high in his praise of Pennsalt for look- 
ing ahead to postwar developments, and 
predicted the move would benefit hun- 


dreds of firms. 


“Research,” said Mr. Kettering, “is in 
reality an insurance policy. You can- 
not always measure its results immedi- 
ately. But a good research department 
is simply an insurance policy—insurance 
against being surprised one day by a 
competitor.” In light vein, he advised 
Mr. Beale that perhaps some of the re- 
sults of Whitemarsh research “will be 
read with more interest by your competi- 
tors than-by your board of directors!” 

Mr. Beale then presented the key to 
Whitemarsh Hall to Dr. S. C. Ogburn, 
Jr., manager of Research and Develop- 
ment for Pennsalt. Dr. Ogburn intro- 
duced W. A. LaLande Jr., director of 
research; W. S. Riggs, director of de- 
velopment, and A. Gibbs, advisory 
technical director in charge of patents. 
The entire present staff at Whitemarsh 
numbers about 80, with about eight now 
in armed forces. 

Guests were divided into groups (in 
one of which was the Eastern repre- 
sentative of Pacific PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY) and conducted through 
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Penn Salt Converts $2,500,000 Mansion 
--130 Rooms and 29 Baths--Into Laboratories 


Left to right: DR. 
Ss. C. OGBURN, 
JR., Mgr. of Re- 
search and De- 
velopment and 
head of White- 
marsh Research 
Laboratories; MR. 
LEONARD T. 
BEALE, Pres., 
Pennsylvania Salt 
M anu f acturing 
Co., and MR. C., 
F. KETTERING 
of General Mo- 
tors. 


the laboratories by members of the 
Whitemarsh research staff. 

New fields of research were outlined 
within the Pennsalt organization some 
time ago. Plans had also been drawn 
for an expanded laboratory at a previ- 
ously acquired plant site, but labor and 
materials shortages made immediate con- 
struction impossible. The solution of the 
problem was found in the Stotesbury 
estate, of which the company purchased 
the mansion and approximately 30 acres 
of the 300 acres of land. 

Amazingly little change in the inte- 
rior arrangements was necessary in order 
to convert the building into modern 
research laboratories. Most of the sur- 
face floor has been transformed into 
libraries, and quarters for the patent di- 
vision. Laboratory rooms are upstairs, 
and the pilot plant and other laboratory 
departments have been installed below 
the ground surface. The mansion is of 
fireproof, reinforced concrete and _ steel 
construction, faced with limestone, and 
has a copper roof. There are 130 rooms, 
29 baths—most of which have now been 
converted to laboratory rooms—80 clos- 
ets, and 3500 feet of halls and corridors. 
There are three main floors and two 
basement floors. 

As an example of the adaptability 
of the building to Pennsalt’s needs, what 
was formerly the Stotesbury room for 
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PULP AND PAPER LABORATORY, Whitemarsh Research Laboratories, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Whitemarsh, Pa. 





informal entertaining and the showing of 
motion pictures has been converted into 
a seminar room for staff discussions, and 
for addresses to the staff by visiting chem- 
ists and research experts. Fireplaces in 
rooms: have been converted into hoods for 
the passage of fumes and gasses accru- 
ing from experiments. 

One of the most important depart- 
ments at Whitemarsh is that devoted to 
research in the pulp and paper industry. 
Here, in miniature, is complete equip- 
ment for the making of pulp and paper 
and the testing of chemicals in con- 
nection with their manufacture. 

“With its well qualified technical staff 
and our new facilities,” said a company 
member to Pacific PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY’S representative, ‘“‘we look for- 
ward to the future in the continued de- 
velopment of new and improved _ prod- 
ucts. 


Views Pro and Con 


On Esparto Grass Paper 

© The Bulkley-Dunton “Pulp & Paper 
Bulletin” takes note of a letter published 
in the Manchester, England, Guardian 
recently which stated that the shortage 
of esparto grass may serve to increase 
the use of papers made with wood pulp 
in that country. 

The esparto grass came from North- 
ern Africa before the war and produced 
thick, fluffy, featherweight papers which, 
the correspondent said, were believed es- 
sential for novels and children’s books 
on the theory that the British: public 
measured the value of books by their 
bulk. 

These papers had little strength or 
durability and oxidized quickly. Librar- 
ians, especially, urged using thinner, 
harder paper made from wood pulp. 

“Tt would be a pity,” the Guardian’s 
correspondent wrote, “if esparto now re- 
turned to delay the improvement in qual- 
ity of papers which is so desirable and 
to which the necessities of war have 
pointed the way.” 

But Robert B. Stewart, superintend- 
ent of the new mill, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., who used to live in 
Scotland and has a brother serving as an 
executive in a mill there, thinks esparto 
paper has a definite place in the British 
industry. 

“It produces a very fine paper, espe- 
cially for reproduction of photographs 
and fine printing,’ he told a Pacific 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY repre- 
sentative. 

He believes it has special uses that will 


insure a revival of its popularity. 
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Two Important Subjects Discussed 


At October PASC Meeting 


Fifty members and guests of the Paper- 
makers and Associates of Southern Cali- 
fornia, attended a dinner meeting at the 


Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 19, to 


hear two important subjects discussed, 
and to conduct the regular affairs of the 
organization. Frank H. Wheelock, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., chairman, conducted 
the meeting, assisted by Secretary Bruce 
Brown Jr., also of Fibreboard, and Pro- 
gram Chairman George M. Cunningham, 
National Oil Products Co. 

C. W. Morden, Portland, Ore., in- 
ventor and manufacturer of the Morden 
Refiner had as his subject ‘Continuous 
Treatment Stock Preparation,” illustrat- 
ing his talk with slides of equipment now 
operating in various paper mills. (Mr. 
Morden’s paper will appear in full in 
the December issue.) 

Prefabricating of houses was the theme 
of the second topic, delivered by H. E. 
Lasater, Drycemble Houses, Inc., Los An- 
geles. The subject was, “Cemesto Board 
in Prefabricated Construction,” which 
Mr. Lasater fully covered in discussion, 
and then followed with a colored movie 
film of actual construction. 


Current Events 


The orginaztion’s monthly feature, 
“Current Events” in the pulp and paper 
industry, was delivered by John Van 
Ounsem, Pioneer-Flintkote Co. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, Mr. Van Ounsem 
said, the pulpwood situation is slightly 
improved throughout the country. In the 
Pacific Northwest log receipts were about 
6 per cent above receipts in 1943, but 
poor logging weather in September cur- 
tailed operations. 

Future improvement in the log situa- 
tion is dependent on whether or not 
heavy duty truck tires, used in the North- 
west logging operations, will be available, 
he continued. 

About 7000 war prisoners are now 
being used in logging operations, chiefly 
in the South, with plans under way for 
the use of another 2500. 

In September, J. A. Krug, new chair- 
man of the WPB announced that imme- 
diate and drastic elimination of prac- 
tically all controls except those necessary 
for military production would go into 
effect with the defeat of Germany. 

Following this announcement the News- 
paper publishers urged the WPB not to 
immediately discontinue government con- 
trols over newsprint but to retain controls 
until the situation was such that all pub- 
lishers would be assured of an adequate 
supply of paper. Although the publishers 

ed to be eventually relived of govern- 
peer control, they did not desire this to 
take place until newsprint supplies were 
adequate. 

The WPB then explained that all the 
controls on paper would not be removed 
when the war with Germany ended. Of 
about 500 control orders, 100 would be 
retained covering chemicals, textiles and 
forest products including containers of 
which shortages are expected to continue. 

Encouragement is being given the Pa- 
cific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry to 
enter into the development of certain 
areas in Alaska as pulpwood and lumber 
producing areas. According to Frank 
Heintzleman, regional forester at Juneau, 
“the Forest Service is now laying out a 
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IN ATTENDANCE AT THE PAPERMAKERS AND ASSOCIATES OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA MEETING October 19 in Los Angeles. Left to Right: 
FRANK H. WHEELOCK, Fibreboard Products Inc., Association Head; C. W. 


MORDEN, Portland, Ore., gi 


giving an address on “Continuous Treatment Stock 


Preparations” ; GEORG GE M. CUNNINGHAM, National Oil Products Co., Pro- 
gram Chairman; and H. E. LASATER, Drycemble Houses Inc., Los Angeles, who 
spoke on the subject, ““Cemesto Board in Prefabricated Construction.” 


timber unit in Southeastern Alaska.” 
Some 14 million cords of timber around 
Ketchikan, Alaska, are expected to be 
opened to the newsprint industry after 
the war, with perhaps ten times that 
amount available if the demand warrants 
it, according to Mr. Heintzleman. 


Much interest is being shown in post 
war plans in the sewage disposal and 
stream pollution from industrial wastes 
field. A July report of the U. S. Public 
Health Service estimates that 2% billion 
dollars will be required to provide ade- 
quate facilities for municipal and indus- 
trial waste disposal. 

Concluding, Mr. Van Ounsem intro- 
duced a note of humor: “we note from 
the Bulkley, Dunton monthly Bulletin 
that a new, cheaper type of paper is 
being tried by the Treasury Dept. for 
dollar bills. Quoting from the Bulletin 
‘Bills printed on the old type currency 
paper are identified by a big red letter 
“R” whereas the bills printed on the new 
type paper are marked by a big red “S’’.’ 

“Presumably the Treasury Dept. had 
the two types of bills marked as de- 
scribed so* that they could check closely 
and determine which type of paper would 
make the dollar go further.” 

A report was read to the members of 
the annual executive committee meeting, 
held this year at Pomona, with the mem- 
bers being entertained at luncheon by F. 
O. Fernstrom, president, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills. At that time changes were made in 
the by-laws. 

Announcement was made of the an- 
nual Bolton Award by the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents’ ass’n., and 
full cooperation in this contest was urged 
upon members by Charles G. Frampton, 
Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the association. 


* Attendance 


Fibreboard Products Inc.: Frank H. 
Wheelock, Bruce F. Brown, Bruce Brown 
Jr., Allen Rydell, S. Parker. Pioneer- 
Flintkote Co.: H. Eilersguatd, George A. 
Frogner, William A. Kinney, Howard 
Bidwell, Robert E. Cooper, Gerald H. 


Martin, Otto Sass, John Van Ounsem, 
Clifford Howard, J. H. Setimky. 

California-Oregon Paper Mills: Harry 
F. Lilburn, Ernest C. Hill, Herman Berg, 
Alonzo H. Hatch, V. P. Cole. Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Pomona: Charles G. Framp- 
ton, Robert A. Baum, Henrik Vougt, 
Tom McKendrick. U. S. Gypsum Co.: 
W. G. Hartford, Richard A. Clayton, R. 
Thayer. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.: H. A. 
Vernet. Pennzoil Company: Elmer A. 
Lemire.- Decalite Co.: G. Halvarsen; and 
his father, G. T. Halvarsen, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; William A. Monette. 

Los Angeles Paper Box Factory: F. W. 
Adams, John M. Guerwall. Magnus 
Chemical Co.: D. Erle Arnelt. J. W. Bol- 
ton & Sons: Ernie Kertz. Philadelphia 
Quartz Co.: C. C. Berneking. Blue Dia- 
mond Corp.: John Herbert. Adhesive 
Products Inc.: Lloyd I. Ramsey. 

California Container Corp.: H. W. 
Aitchison. Emerson Mfg. Co.: Walter I. 
Harte. West Coast Paper Board Mills: 
Claude M. Sharp, R. W. Stevens. Na- 
tional Oil Products Co.: George M. Cun- 
ningham. Waterbury Felt Co.: W. A. 
Kelley. Cecil E. Thompson, Croton-on- 
Hudson. 


Improvements Completed 


Crown Willamette Paper Co., divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corp., re- 
cently completed improvements and ad- 
ditions to the Los Angeles plant, enlarg- 
ing the main entrance, and with newly 
constructed offices, including paymaster’s 
office, reception room for new employ- 
ment, personnel manager’s office, and 
new quarters for the general superin- 
tendent. 

Lester E. Remmers, manager stated 
the new improvements provided better 
employee service facilities. Location of 
the personnel office has been transferred 
to the ground floor, a change considered 
important because the labor shortage has 
substantially increased the number of 
women employees working in the plant. 
The management believed these improve- 
ments were necessary to make the sur- 
roundings and working conditions as 
pleasant as possible for the employees. 
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More Stream Improvement Regions Organized; 
Charles Seaborne Heads Lake States Body 


Following the developments reported 
in the September Pacific PULP & PA- 


PER INDUSTRY, considerable further 


progress has been made in the program 
of regional organization on the part of 
the National Stream Improvement Coun- 
cil. In an interview with Russell L. Wia- 
get, executive secretary of the Council, 
the associate editor of this journal learn- 
ed that other interesting steps have been 
made. 

By the first of November it is expected 
that five out of the seven regional dis- 
tricts will have been completely organ- 
ized. The following regional meetings 
have already been held or were sched- 
uled: South Central Region at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, on July 16; Pacific Coast 
Region, at Seattle, Wash., on August 
24; Lake States Region, at Chicago, 
on Sept. 21. The New England Region, 
at Boston on October 18; the Middle 
Atlantic States in New York on Nov. 
1; and the Central and Southern Dis- 


tricts in November. 


The membership already represents 
over 65 per cent of the pulp and paper 
board industry in the United States. 
As quickly as possible, Mr. Winget said, 
every non-member mill in this country 
will be contacted, and these mills have 
been sent the Council’s prospectus ‘“‘Back- 
ground, Nature and Purposes of Organ- 
ization.” Contacts will also be made with 
mills in Canada and Scandinavia, not 
for solicitation of membership but for 
technical information regarding stream 
improvement. 


An extremely important step ahead 
was seen in a resolution introduced re- 
cently at the Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers, a body which 1s a sub- 
section of the American Public Health 
Association. Its Committee on Pulp and 
Paper Waste, which was formed ten 
years ago and whose chairman is now 
L. D. Warrick, chief sanitary engineer 
of Wisconsin, placed before the group 
a resolution to the effect that they recog- 
nize the National Council for Stream 
Improvement as representing the indus- 
try in cooperating on the problem. It 
was brought out that the committee had 
been dormant for many years because 
there was no association or council rep- 





RUSSELL E. WINGET, 
Secretary National Stream Improve- 
ment Council, 271 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Executive 


resenting all three phases of the indus- 
try—pulp, paper, and paper board man- 
ufacturing. It is expected that the resolu- 
tion will be acted upon favorably. 

Perhaps by the time this issue is on 
the press; the Council will have signed 
an agreement with an engineering school 
under the direction of an outstanding 
civil engineer in the field of stream 
valuation. The objectives of this pro- 
gram are four: 


1. To determine the degree of respon 
sibility for pollution by the paper in- 
dustry, municipalities, and other indus- 
tries for watershed conditions. 

2.To be in a position to point out 
what constitutes adequate treatment to 
prevent investment in inadequate facili- 
ties. 


Middle Atlantic States Organize Regional 


Under the auspices of the National 
Council of Stream Improvement, repre- 
sentatives of some forty pulp, paper and 
paperboard manufacturers in the Middle 
Atlantic States Region, met in New York 
City, November Ist, to discuss water con- 
trol and stream pollution problems with 
representatives of the various state and 
other regulatory agencies within the re- 
gion. 

The National Council for Stream Im- 
provement, representing the bulk of the 
pulp, paper and paperboard industries in 
the entire United States, has undertaken 
a broad program looking toward solu- 
tions to all phases of waste problems in- 
volved through a balanced program of 
fundamental and applied research based 
on an evaluation of the industries’ ex- 
perience, an appraisal of water condi- 


tions, and a review of all prior research 
and development work recorded both 
here and abroad. A Multiple Fellowship 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search has been established and began 
functioning on research problems on July 


, 1944. 

The Middle Atlantic Region, compris- 
ing the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, 
at a morning session organized a Stand- 
ing Industry Committee, of which Mr. 
Wm. J. Alford of Continental Paper Co. 
was elected chairman and Mr. Paul Koe- 
nig of P. H. Glatfelter Co., vice-chair- 
man. They will represent the mills in 
the region in Council affairs. 

The following pulp, paper and paper- 
board companies were represented at the 
meeting: Sonoco Products Co., Racquette 


3. To insure equity of water standards 
so that the stream is utilized to its ut- 
most capacity for purifying wastes. 

4. To help guide the research program 
by providing means for evaluation of 
processes and developments. 


Dr. Harry W. Gehm, technical ad- 
visor for the Council, pointed out that 
the fundamental work at the Mellon 
Institute, first of a number of founda- 
tions projected, is well under way and 
the staff has been augmented. The pro- 
ject is under the general direction of 
Dr. George Beal, assistant director of 
the Institute, whose long record of sci- 
entific accomplishments is nationally rec- 
ognized. His wide knowledge of indus- 
trial development in a number of fields 
admirably qualifies him for directing 
waste recovery work, Dr. Gehm said. 
Dr. George Harrington is the projec: 
leader, and was formerly engaged in the 
synthetic rubber program where his out- 
standing contributions attracted wide at- 
tention. His major field is organic and 
physical chemistry. Miss Gladys Swope, 
secretary of the Water and Sanitary sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
brings to the staff a broad experience 
in the field of waste disposal and stream 
pollution. She was in charge of exten- 
sive stream pollution work in Illinois 
and is the author of several scientific 
papers dealing with processes for waste 
treatments. Also, Dr. Gehm stated, the 
staff has now obtainted the necessary 
routine laboratory assistants. 


Mr. Winget pointed-out that the-Coun- 
cil will bring into conferences the tech- 
nical agencies which have anything to 
do with watershed problems to set up 
a basis for future cooperation with these 
agencies. In addition to the regional 
chairman mentioned last month, the 
name of C. R. Seaborne, Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Co., for the Lake States in- 
dustry, has been added. 


“There are definite plans for another 
meeting on the West Coast in late De- 
cember or early January,” Mr. Winget 
said. “During that tim it is planned 
to arrange conferences with regulatory 
agencies dealing with water control, th2 
purpose being to develop a basis for fu- 
ture cooperation on common problems.” 


Committee 


River Paper Co., W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Inc., Continental Paper Co., Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., North Carolina Pulp Co., 
Riegel Paper Corp., The Ancram Paper 
Mills, St. Regis Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co., Thomson Paper Mills, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co., Inc., 
Union Mills Paper Mfg. Co., P. H. Glat- 
felter Co., Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., 
Johnson & Johnson, Downingtown Pa- 
per Co., Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Peter J. 
Schweitzer, Inc., Lowe Paper Co., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., International Paper 
Co., Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co., Knowlton 
Brothers, Inc., Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., The Mead Corp., Glassine Paper 
Co., Fort Orange Paper Co., Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. 
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Harold Foley Reviews B. C. Problems 


Harold Foley, president of Powell Riv- 
er Co., outlined some of the basic prob. 
lems of the pulp and paper industry in 
British Columbia and described some of 
his own company’s future plans when he 
addressed more than 300 members of the 
foreign trade bureau, Vancouver Board 
of Trade, recently. 

“The whole industry,” said Mr. Foley, 
“has plans for expansion in the post- 
war period and these plans are directed 
toward a more effective utilization of 
the forest resources of the province.” 

He stated that in addition to develop- 
ing processes for more diversified output, 
Powell River Co. would continue to im- 
prove the quality of its newsprint and 
sulphite pulp. With an unmistakable 
trend towards higher standards of living 
and increased literacy throughout the 
world, he had every confidence in future 
markets for those products. 

“Our research staff has done a wonder- 
ful job and the technical difficulties are 
mainly solved,” said Mr. Foley. ‘tHow- 
ever, there are more pressing and fore- 
boding obstacles to be overcome before 
our plans can be consummated. I know 
of no other way to provide employment 
and a high level of business activity than 
by the application of labor, managerial 
ability and capital on our raw materials. 

“T have every confidence in our organ- 
ization and I need not emphasize that 
there will be no shortage of labor in the 
postwar period. But we msut be assured 
that our postwar economic system will 
provide for the creation of capital goods 
by individuals and corporations who are 
willing and able to spend for current 
consumption, or to distribute in divi- 
dends, less than they earn. If we cannot 
be assured of this, if government is to 
be our major postwar investor by rea- 
son of its power to tax, then our plans 
are of no avail. 

“If postwar investment is not to be a 





HAROLD FOLEY, President Powell 
River Co., Powell River, B. C. 


monopoly of the state, then our govern- 
ment must give evidence of its good faith. 
It must institute a policy of taxation 
which will alow the individual or cor- 
poration to re-invest from earnings, the 
capital required to build new plants and 
facilities, so that each may make a real 
contribution to full employment and a 
high level of business activity. 

“There is no conflict here with gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation policy. We 
neither expect nor desire to institute our 
complete programs as long as the dan- 
ger of inflation exists. Because of the 
immediate need of increasing the yield 


New England Regional Committee Meets 


On October 19, at the Parker House, 
Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the 
National Council for Stream Improve- 
ment, a joint meeting was held of the 
pulp, paper and paperboard industries 
and representatives of the departments of 
health, water commissions and sanitary 
water boards of the states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

At one of the sessions during this meet- 
ing the representatives of the pulp and 
paper and paperboard industries in the 
New England Region met and organized 
a Standing Industry Committee for the 
region, which committee will play an im- 
portant part in implementing the activi- 
ties of the National Counmil for Stream 
Improvement. Through the activities of 
such committees, the industrial waste dis- 
posal problems of the industries of each 
region will be presented for appraisal and 
the nature and direction of current re- 


Natwick Moves to Camas 


Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Natwick have 
moved from Appleton, Wis., and will 
make their home in Camas, Wash., Route 
2, Box 1206. Mr. Natwick will cover 
the industry in the West for Appleton 
Wire Works, Inc of Appleton, Wis. 


search necessary to ultimate solution will 
be determined. 

Mr. Clyde Morgan, President of East- 
ern Corporation was elected chairman of 
the Standing Region Industry Committee 
for the New England Region, and Mr. 
George Williamson, Vice President of 
Strathmore Paper Co. was elected vice- 
chairman. 

Following the organization meeting the 
Committee and industry representatives 
discussed common problems with. repre- 
sentatives of the: Associated Industries 
of Maine, Associated Industries of Mass., 
North Eastern Wood Utilization Coun- 
cil, Sanitary Water Board of Maine, Con- 
necticut State Water Commission, Sani- 
tary Engineering Divisions of various 
New England States. 

At this meeting the program of the 
Council was presented and the coopera- 
tion of the various agencies and associa- 
tions dealing with common water prob- 
lems was solicited. 


Braun Visits Northwest Mills 


Carl E. Braun, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City, Ore., has just re- 
turned from visits to pulp and paper 
mills of the Northwest. His most northly 
visit was at Powell River, B. C. 


from logs processed at Powell River, the 
hydraulic barking and related wood-sav- 
ing developments are under way. But 
we do require a greater equity in our 
present earnings so that we may be pre- 
pared to institute our complete program 
of investment at the very instant deflation 
and unemployment become apparent. In 
the war-inflated economy of British Co- 
lumbia that time may not be far off. 

“For the 19-year-old period up to De- 
cember 31, 1940, the profits of the pulp 
and paper industry in British Columbia 
have averaged 2.4 per cent of its invest- 
ment. The industry has not been a profit- 
able one. 

“While we have made what I consider 
a very good start and while we have a 
sound future plan, our progress can be 
threatened through a continuation of a 
taxation policy which prevents the ac- 
cumulation of funds to make the neces- 
sary investment and which renders un- 
likely the payment of a reasonable re- 
turn to the potential investor.” 

Mr. Foley commended the Sloan com- 
mission for its thorough inquiry into the 
forest industries of British Columbia and 
emphasized that its findings might have 
a far-reaching effect on future opera- 
tions of the industry, especially in rela- 
tion to the supply of raw materials. This 
was another element of uncertainty, but 
Mr. Foley said he had every confidence 
that the obstacles would finally be over- 
come and that the entire industry would 
be able to contribute its share to the post- 
war development of the province. 

Among the major features of, Powell 
River’s contemplated program for the 
coming years Mr. Foley mentioned, in 
addition to hydraulic barking and a gen- 
eral policy of diversification and elimina- 
tion of waste, the erection of a kraft mill, 
a bleaching plant to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the sulphite and kraft pulp and 
expansion in the production of lamin- 
ated paper products. Because of high 
tariffs and the restricted market for alco- 
hol in Canada, plans for an alcohol plant 
to utilize waste liquor were marking time. 


D. W. Am- 
brid ge, of 
St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., 
Vice - Pres., 
Ontario Pa- 
per Co., 
Thorold, has 
resumed his 
duties in 
that capac- 
ity after 
serving for 
some time 
as director 
general of 
the ship- 
building 
branch of 
the Cana- 
dian govern- 
ment’s de - 
partment of munitions and supply. 
Mr. Ambridge will continue, however, 
as Vice-Pres. of Polymer Corporation, 
the government-owned synthetic rub- 
ber plant at Sarnia, Ont. 





Erikson Chief Chemist 


A. E. Erickson has been promoted to 
chief chemist, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 
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Western Wax Paper Division of C-Z 
Presents 25 Year Service Pins 


For the first time Western Wax Papert 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, North Portland, Oregon, reached a 
place on the pathway of business life 
where 25-year service pins were in order. 
Their first presentation was made before 
the employees who had earned 10-year 
service pins. A. S. Hammond, Manager 
Gummed Tape Division, and “Cec” Dill- 
ing, Manager of the Wax Division, were 
hosts at the Columbia Edgewater Country 
Club on October 25. Mr. Dilling, as 


toastmaster, presented as guests Jim Hyde, 





Left: “CEC” DILLING, manager wax 
paper department, Western Wax Pa- 
per Div., Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, North Portland, Ore. Right: 
Harry Young, an employee of the mill 
on leave from the navy at the time 
of the banquet. 


Central Technical Laboratory, Camas, 
Washington; Ben Warren of the Indus- 
trial Engineering Department, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Otto Hartwig, Portland, 
Safety Engineer, who in a brief state- 
ment said, “17,000 people attended the 
Safety Council in Chicago, and there is 
a movement to reduce industrial accidents 
by 40 per cent”; Frank Drumb, Public 
Relations Director of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., who 
said, “This is certainly a marvelously 
cordial gathering,” and Bill Soule, and 
Tommy Cannon, salesmen for the com- 
pany. A letter from Andrew Christ was 
also read. 


Service pins were presented as follows: 
Five-year pin, Ole Gilbertson; 15-year 
pins, Russell Johnson and Mary Ami- 
carella; 20-year pins, C. V. Trexler and 
Mable Shuss. These pins were presented 
by Mr. Dilling. Then he said: “This is 
the first time a 25-year pin has been 
given to a Western Wax employee at 
North Portland. We have here the chance 
to see the first employees of Western 
Wax. I can look back almost 25 years, 
but these are the people who have seen 
Western Wax growing from what it was 
then to what it is now, and what we ex- 
pect it to be in postwar years.” 

He then called F. L. McCourtney, R. 
H. Struck, arid R. M. Cox to the plat- 
form where they were presented with their 
pins. Then he added, “We are going to 
have 100 years of service standing up 
here. This last man has many and vari- 
ous duties. He knows the waxed paper 
industry; he is more versed in wax paper 
and gum tape than any man in this or- 
ganization. This man hired me. I am 
one of his errors,” and he called A. S. 
Hammond,” manager of the Gummed 
Tape Division, for the last presentation. 
Mr. Hammond in response said, “I came 
out to the northwest to see the nice green 


trees. I went to the Chamber of Com- 
merce to find what I could do here. They 
sent me to Mr. MacDonald who was start- 
ing a waxing paper business. He could 
ask more. questions, and I spent all my 
time trying to learn all the answers. I 
don’t know of any family, any organiza- 
tion, that I would be willing to trade 
Western Wax of Portland for.” 

After a letter from R. A. McDonald, 
executive vice president of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation was read, Billy Welsh, 
Public Relations Department of CZ Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, the principal 
speaker, called upon his listeners to send 
an account of this 25-year program to 
their service sons, and added, “If we 
could transmit this to some of the na- 
tions we fight, they might all give up and 
come over to America to see what we do 
here.” He further said, “My job has to 
do with community relations, and West- 
ern Wax Paper is doing a good job of 
being a goed citizen in the locality where 
you people work. A community citizen 
has a genuine aim to serve the locality, 
not only through the working day, but 
all of the time; to make social and eco- 
nomic contributions to the community so 
that all people, business, etc., know of 
their stability and good will.” 

He spoke of the activities of the entire 
organization, stating them to be on high 
ground, and mentioned contributions of 


paper mill felts sent without cost to 
bombed out European peoples. He. stated 
that people had never been busier, but 
said we didn’t need to worry about the 
people far away. We can work in our 
own communities for safety; work to keep 
forests products moving out of these 
northwest forests, which accounts for 70 
per cent of the freight leaving here; and 
work to prevent forest fires which affect 
all of us. “This is not a matter of letting 
George do it. We must do it ourselves,” 
he cautioned. “Our children should be 
well housed and cared for, but are they? 
Do we look at the men and women on 
school boards and our neighbors? The 
future-of America is sitting at the school 
desks today. There is a lot to do in our 
communities. We can’t sweep our com- 
munity problem$ under the rug.” 

“We pray for the older brothers who 
are coming back home to do a great part 
in the future of their country; but you 
can’t legislate an attitude into the minds 
of men. It is going to require com- 
munity citizenship to help them adjusi 
themselves. We can’t make any finer con- 
tribution to the future of this country 
than to help these men.” 

Mr. Dilling in closing, asked for a 
minute of silence out of respect to the 
death of Orin Grow who lost his life 
during the invasion on the beaches of 
Normandy. 





RECIPIENTS OF SERVICE PINS (representing 175 years of service) at West- 
ern Wax Paper Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, North Portland, Ore. 
Left to Right: A. S. HAMMOND, manager Gum Tape Dept.; FRANK Mce- 
COURTNEY, OLE GILBERTSON, R. H. STRUCK, RALPH COX, MARY AMI- 
CARELLA, C. V. TREXLER, MABEL SHUSS and RUSSELL JOHNSON. 


Kennedy Joins 


Ontario Paper Co. 

Major General Howard Kennedy, C. 
B.E., M.C., has joined the Ontario Paper 
Co. as vice-president in charge of woods 
operations. His time will probably be 
equally divided between Thorold, Ont. 
and Baie Comeau, Que. 


Addition to Converting Plant 

Southland Paper Converting Co., 3055 
12th St., Los Angeles, recently added 
12,000 sq. ft. to production space by 
acquiring a location at 3049 E. 12th St. 
The concern makes paper bags, liners, 
padding for furniture and carpets, and 
paper novelties. 


Bill Astle at Plainwell 

@ William H. Astle, who left the west 
coast eight years ago after terms of serv- 
ice in Camas, Wash., and Oregon City 
mills, is in charge of the beater room at 
the Michigan Paper Co., of Plainwell, 
Mich. This is a mill which has sent other 
men westward to carry on their poper- 
making. 


Hecht and Finerty In East 


Victor E. Hecht and T. J. Finerty, 
Vice-Pres., Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, are in the East on a trip. 
Mr. Hecht will attend the Linweave meet- 
ing in New York. 


Mr. Lundberg’s article has developed wide interest in industry circles in both 


this country and Canada. Many inquiries have 


en made to this magazine as 


to whether the installments appearing in PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


will be published in book form. 


In response to those inquiries, it may be stated that book form publication is 


contemplated, probably next year. 
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With a view to unifying the various 
interests associated with Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry, a significant step was 
taken late in October with the formation 
of a joint executive board representing 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada. 

Chairman of the board is Charles Vin- 
ing, president of the Newsprint Associ- 
ation, and vice-chairman is E. Howard 
Smith, president of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Association, both of Montreal. 
Western Canada is represented by Harold 
Foley, president of Powell River Co., and 
Paul Cooper, president of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd. 

The joint board was established by 
identical and unanimous resolutions of 
the two association executive bodies. The 
general function of the joint executive 
board is to serve the two national associ- 
ations of the industry as a means of co- 
ordinated action and expression and to 
act as the single representative body of 
the industry in dealing with general in- 
dustry matters. 

Another function of the board is to act 
for both associations as the single direct- 
ing authority of general industry commit- 
tees or delegations, present or future, 
which do not belong solely to one of 
the two associations. At the moment such 
committees include the pulpwood commit- 
tee, postwar reconstruction committee, in- 
formation committee, committee of comp- 
trollers and the woods labor task com- 
mittee. 

The board has authority to convene 
and conduct from time to time a com- 





paciric PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Canadians Form Joint Board 


CHARLES VINING, Pres. Newsprint 
Assn. of Canada who was appointed 
chairman of the joint executive board 
representing all phases of the industry 
in Canada. 


bined meeting of the two associations’ 
executive bodies or of the two associ- 
ations. In this way provision is made for 
the first time for calling a representative 
meeting of the industry as a whole, should 


BANQUET HELD SEPTEMBER 23, AT SALT LAKE CITY in honor of WM. 
G. LAMBERT, Mgr. Salt Lake City Division, Zellerbach Paper Co., who retired 


after fifty years of continuous service. 


Standing, left to right: E. O. HOWARD, Pres., Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City; Mayor D. S. ROMNEY of Ogden; WM. P. LAMBERT (Mr. Lam- 
bert’s son); AMBROSE SEITZ, Gen. Traffic Mgr., Union Pacific Railway, 
Omaha; GUS P. BACKKMAN, Sec., Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce; H. 
L. ZELLERBACH, Toastmaster; WM. G. LAMBERT; Mayor EARL J. GLADE of 


Salt Lake City; B. C. GARRISON, who succeeds Mr. 


Lambert as Manager Salt 


Lake City Division and formerly Manager Kansas City Division; WM. J. PILZ, 
Pres., Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., and T. A. SCHOENFELD, 


Zellerbach Paper Co., Salt Lake City. 


Puget Sound Dividend 


@ Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., has declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable October 23 to stockholders 
of record October 13. Including this 
payment, a total of 75 cents a share on 
the common stock has been declared or 
paid thus far in 1944. 


Major Friedman Killed 


In Action 

Former fellow workers of Major How- 
ard Friedman of the Army tank corps, 
were shocked to learn that he had been 
killed in action in France. Major Fried- 
man, before entering the service, had 
been a salesman with San Francisco di- 
vision, Zellerbach Paper Company. 





the need arise. Quarterly meetings of the 
board will be held in March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, and the first of 
these meetings will be held in Montreal 
December 7. 


. 


Following is the personnel of the joint 
executive board: L. J. Belnap, Pres., Con- 
solidated Paper Corp.; Geo. W. Brown, 
Pres. and General Mgr., Gair Co. of 
Canada, Ltd.; A. E. Cadman, Sec.-Megr., 
CPPA;; G. L. Carruthers, Asst Genl. Mer., 
Interlake Tissue Mills Co.; G. T. Clark- 
son, Receiver and Mgr., Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co.; Paul E. Cooper, Pres., Pa- 
caific Mills, Ltd.; Audrey Crabtree, Pres., 
and Genl. Mgr., Fraser Cos. 

Harold S. Foley, Pres., Powell River 
Co.; G. Gordon Gale; Pres., E. B. Eddy 
Co.; John H. Hinman, Pres., Canadian 
International Paper Co.; Col. C. H. L. 
Jones, Pres., Price Bros. & Co.; Paul Kel- 
logg, Genl. Mgr., NAC; Robert P.. Ker- 
nan, Pres., Donnacona Paper Co.; E. M. 
Little, Genl. Mgr., Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd. 

F. G. Robinson, Pres., Riordan Sales 
Corp., Ltd.; J. P. Rolland, Vice-Pres., 
Rolland Paper Co.; C. H. Sage, Pres., 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co.; E. 
Howard Smith, Vice-Pres., Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd.; Charles Vining, Pres., 
NAC; R. L. Weldon, Pres., Bathurst 
Power & Paper Co.; A. F. White Chair- 
man, St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd.; and -C. 
R. Whitehead, Vice-Pres., Consolidated 
Paper Corp., Ltd. 


Industrial Report 


According to Department of Commerce 
Industrial report for Pulp and Paper 
recently made available, the pulpwood 
loggers are destined to face a long hard 
winter trying to fill war demands for 
explosives, paper, rayon, cellophane, plas- 
tics, and many other pulp uses, since 
forecasts for an early V-E Day has passed 
into the discard. 

Truck tires, according to the forecast, 
will probably be the major bottleneck, 
although efforts by regular loggers, plus 
other machine methods in the woods, 
and aid of war prisoners has helped. 

Newsprint, facial tissue, and other 
pulp products have a brighter immedi- 
ate future because of the paper salvage 
campaign and of a revitalized WMC 
full-time woods recruiting program, and 
renewed emphasis on farmers to cooper- 
ate with pulpwood buyers. 


Self-Service Trend 
Calls for More Packages 


@ M. Crawford Pollock of the Cello- 
phane Division, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., is making a thorough 
study on the possibilities of increased 
self-service in lowering post-war costs of 
distribution of all kinds of foods. 

Merchandising authorities expect to 
see a rapid, post-war expansion of the 
self-service trend, Mr. Pollock said, dis- 
closing that tests on methods of selling 
packaged meats, fruits and vegetables 
on a self-service basis are being con- 
ducted in several areas of the country. 

“Packaging assumes a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in the self-service operation,” 
he stated, “and the packaging industry 
may be expected to keep pace with this 
post-war evolution.” 
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PpacitFic PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


WOODPULP IN THE WAR AND AFTER 


By REX VINCENT 


Technical Consultant, Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 


@ During the past two years much has 
been said, written and broadcast about 
paper’s contribution to the war effort. 
So much has been said in paper’s be- 
half that is now common knowledge 
that paper is an irreplaceable war mate- 
rial, vital not only for the protection 
of shells, bombs, rations, blood: plasma 
and almost every conceivable commodity, 
but also in the production of thousands 
of military and essential civilian items. 
The magnificent effort of the paper in- 
dustry in creating packages and special 
papers should make one of the most 
exciting chapters in the history of Amer- 
ican war production. 

Pulp is the raw material for paper, 
and the reason why so little has been 
said about the role of pulp mills on 
the production front is probably due to 
the generally accepted view that pulp 
and paper manufacturers are members 
of the same industry. But even if this 
were entitrely so, and even if we dis- 
regarded the fact that rayon, plastics, 
smokeless powder and other non-paper 
products are made directly from pulp, 
the pulp industry’s role in the war ef- 
fort still deserves far more than just a 
cursory mention. 

One of the finest efforts of the pulp 
producers during the war has been their 
consistent drive to maintain the quality 
of their product under the most try- 
ing conditions, and their refusal to com- 
promise on quality beyond the neces- 
sities imposed upon them due to the 
exigencies of war. With logs allocated 
to them and with little or no control 
over the quality of these logs, pulp mills 
have maintained a surprisingly high de- 
gree of uniformity. Operating under the 
most difficult labor conditions, frequent- 
ly in critical labor areas, their produc- 
tion has been at the mxaimum limit of 
logs available. Labor turnover has made 
it almost impossible to avoid repeated 
training programs for the teaching of 
jobs. Large scale employment of women 
in pulp mills became necessary for the 
first time and this required separate per- 
sonnel departments and special job train- 
ing programs. In spite of all this, and 
in spite of the extremely tight supply 
situation, pulp producers never adopted 
the “don’t you know there’s a war on” 
attitude. 

This feeling —this determination to 
give the consumer the best pulp pos- 
sible, as well as the kind of pulp he 
wanted, extended to mills which had 
never before produced pulp for the mar- 
ket. Only in a very few instances did a 
producer of pulp ship out a car with the 
attitude of take it and like it or do with- 
out. Pulp producers were one of the 
few groups who did not take advantage 
of the critical situation by letting the 
bars down on quality. This attitude was 
maintained in spite of the facts that the 
pulp industry was the first one to feel the 
effects of a frozen selling price. Pulp 
prices were stabilized in the Spring of 
1940 and were adjusted only once and 
then not until February, 1944. 


New Developments 


@ The absence of overseas pulps placed 
additional burdens on American produc- 


ers. They had to develop pulps for cer- 
tain papers which had previously been 
made almost entirely from imported fi- 
bers. Cooperation between paper mills 
and pulp mills has led to the develop- 
ment of pulps converted into such high- 
ly specialized papers as condenser tissue, 
electrical insulation paper, and papers 
used in aircraft instruments. The de- 
velopment of pulps for such papers as 
glassine and grease proof was another 
challenge to the industry and pulp mills 
met it with signal success. And still the 
work goes on as the producers constantly 
endeavor to make even better pulps for 
these papers. 

Research programs in pulp mills have 
been given a different slant by the pres- 
sure of war and this trend will con- 
tinue when peace comes. Prior to the 
war, most research work in pulp mills 
was directed toward processing problems 
such as cooking and bleaching. Ef- 
forts were made to reduce cost, improve 
control over the processing, and increase 
the knowledge of the process, but there 
was comparatively little work done on 
product research. The job of making 
a particular pulp for a special use was 
frequently side-tracked or ignored until 
the crisis caused by the war was at hand. 
Then it became necessary, in the interest 
of the war effort, to develop pulps for 
certain products and uses. Most of this 
work has been -successful and can be ex- 
pected to continue. Pulp producers will 
have an increased interest in the special 
requirements of papermakers in every 
field, and new types of pulp will be avail- 
able in the postwar years. 

One of the most interesting, as well 
as the most important field where prod- 
uct research was applied, was in the man- 
ufacture of wood pulp for smokeless 
powder. The nitration of wood cellulose 
was not new. It started in this country 
on a commercial scale in 1937, but was 
done only on a small scale. When World 
War II came, the Armed Forces de- 
manded thousands of tons of smokeless 
powder, requiring much more cellulose 
than any one mill could produce. Cotton 
linters were not available in sufficient 
quantity, but more than that, wood pulp 
offered a definitely cheaper raw material. 
Early in 1942, after the mammoth powder 
plants had been built, the work of de- 
veloping a wood pulp for this process 
began and one producer was able to make 
a highly satisfactory product. However, 
in the interest of uninterrupted supplies, 
the production problem was moved to 
two other mills, which after having iron- 
ed out the bugs, became additional 
sources of supply. One of these mills 
had never before produced anything but 
high quality paper pulp and the manu- 
facture of this new product represented 
an entirely new problem. Despite great 
difficulties due to wartime conditions and 
the pressure of time, they came through 
and the Army was assured of an ample 
supply of a satisfactory raw material. 
Thus, a brand new industry, so to speak, 
was born a full grown giant, as it could 
not pass through the usual stages of 
gradual growth. For this remarkable 
achievement there were no “E” flags, no 


flattering speeches, as somehow it seemed 
to be regarded as a matter of course. 

Product research has had its part in 
other fields too. One of these is the wide- 
ly discussed development of paper-plastic 
laminates. Through the use of resin im- 
pregnated papers many complex forms 
and shapes can be produced simply, 
rapidly and economically. Perhaps the 
chief beneficiary in this field was the 
aircraft industry where the reduction of 
weight and the problems of cramped 
space and streamlining loom up large 
and their solution requires light, specially 
shaped fixtures. Parts such as these were 
virtually handmade until the advent of 
paper laminates. These parts and fixtures 
so vital in the manufacture of aircraft, 
and consequently in the achievement of 
Allied air superiority, could never have 
been manufactured if the pulp mills had 
not produced the pulp necessary for the 
development of high tensile strength. 
Tensile strength is the primary require- 
ment in papers which form the base for 
these laminating jobs. Paper laminates 
are now being used in wing tips, radio 
directional antenna housings. ventilating 
fan blades, and in many tubular instal- 
lations. 

Molded pulp products have appeared 
in many places doing the work of light 
metals, and here again special require- 
ments in the pulp were met and satisfac- 
tory products developed. These extend 
all the way from the Marine sun helmer 
to shipping containers for eggs. 

Wood pulp had a prominent place in 
the success of the synthetic rubber tire 
program. It was product research that 
developed the wood pulp necessary for 
the production of rayon for high ten- 
acity yarns used in synthetic rubber tire 
cords. The usual cotton cords failed to 
withstand the heat generated by the flex- 
ing of the synthetic rubber tires, but 
experiments showed that rayon cords 
would withstand this heat and that they 
would furnish a much more durable tire 
if the strength of the rayon itself could 
be increased. This depended on im- 
provements in the pulp and they were 
gained to such an extent that the con- 
troversy between rayon cord and cotton 
cord resulted in a Congressional Com- 
mittee investigation. Because of the pub- 
licity attendant to this committee’s work 
the public became aware of rayon tire 
cords but not much was said about the 
work that went into wood pulp from 
which those cords were made. As time 
went on, cotton has regained some part 
in the synethetic tire program, but only 
as a raw material for rayon. 


Future of Rayon 


@ Rayon from wood pulp assumed a 
vitally important part in the manufac- 
ture of cargo parachutes. Whenever an 
air-borne Army makes a landing, the 
supplies without which ‘no such mission 
could be successful, come down with the 
aid of parachutes made from rayon. The 
yarn that goes into these chutes is an 
entirely new product, and the rayon in- 
dustry can promise many startling tex- 
tiles when the war is over. Members of 
the industry tell us that rayon hose will 
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be very acceptable to the American wom- 
an. These new yarns have depended to 
some extent on improvements in the pulp, 
particularly an increase in its purity, 
achieved by lowering the content of in- 
organic materials. When it became neces- 
sary to take a portion of the cotton lin- 
ter supply from the acetate rayon pro- 
ducers for diversion to smokeless powder, 
a satisfactory wood pulp was available 
as a wholly adequate substitute. 

Wood pulp for acetylation was tales 
developed prior to the war, but it is safe 
to say that its development stages are 
now past, and that the entire acetate 
rayon industry can rely entirely on wood 
pulp if necessary. 

In the field of plastics, wood pulp has 
become an important source of cellulose. 
It is serving as a raw material for the 
celulose plastics themselves, and also func- 
tioning as a filler in other resin combina- 
tions. Here again, product research re- 
sulted in a material designed to fit a 
chemical reaction, doing it well and eco- 
nomically. 

In the postwar years there will be new 
and broader uses of wood pulp. The 
plastic industry will use it as a source 
of cellulose and the rayon industry will 
startle people with new textiles, amazing 
in their strength, softness and versatility. 

The paper industry has also found 
many new technical uses for its prod- 
ucts, and the place of the technician in 
paper mills has gained added significance. 
The pulps of the future will more than 
likely be made to specifications to fit 
special uses. 

The post war years will not be free 
of battles, for there are in the offing 
two battles at least. There will be a 
struggle between wood and cotton as a 
source for cellulose, and each will en- 
deavor to lower costs and improve qual- 
ity faster than the other. There will be 
another one between paper and plastics 
on the one hand and metals on the 
other, vying as raw materials for many 
products. The consumer stands to gain 
from these battles. He will be offered 
many new and improved products made 
possible by the efforts of the versatile 
pulp industry which is well equipped and 
ready to convert more trees into more 
raw materials for more and better con- 
sumer goods. 


Foxboro Increases Staff 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., makers of industrial instruments 
for measurement and control, announces 
the addition of Mr. Frank Renner to 
the staff of Sales Engineers covering 
the Southern California territory. His 
headquarters are at Foxboro’s office in 
Los Angeles, 2307 East 8th St. 

Mr. Robert Beers has joined the staff 
of Sales Engineers attached to the New 
York office, 420 Lexington Av. 


News From The Front 


Marcus Alter, president of the Com- 
mercial Paper Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, recently received a letter from his 
nephew, Irving, who used to be connected 
with the business. Irving, now a Lt. in 
the Army and in the thick of things in 
France, wrote his uncle: “Having won- 
deful time. Wish you were here instead 
of me!” 


Walker Joins Wood Dept. 


J. F. Walker, formerly research asso- 
ciate in the Pulp & Paper Institute of 
Canada, Montreal, has joined the woods 
department of the Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co. at Baie Comeau, Que. 
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New Englanders Discuss Power Saws 
And Training of Postwar Woodsmen 


@ Assembling production executives 
from New England mills, a Pulpwood 
Production Coneference was held re- 
cently at the forestry camp of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Princeton, Maine. 
Sponsored by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association and the American Pulp- 
wood Association, its purpose was to 
enable those attending, to arrive at prac- 
tical conclusions in relation to the need 
for training, work planning and the ap- 
plication of motorized and power equip- 
ment in woods operations. 





THESE PICTURES SHOW OUTDOOR 
TRAINING CLASSES at the Pulpwood 
Production Conference held recently 
at the University of Maine, Princeton, 
Maine, sponsored by the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Assn., and the American 
Pulpwood Assn. Top View: An Out- 
door Class; Middle View: Demonstra- 
tion of Use of Power Saws in Woods; 
Bottom View: A Tool Conditiong Class. 


Those in attendance from Maine were 
M. O. Davidson, Eastern Pulpwood 
Corp., Calais; Lester J. Durgin, S. D. 
Waren Co., Bingham; Byron McPheters, 
Maine Seaboard Paper Co., Bucksport; 
Rue Prescott, International Paper Co., 
Rumford; John Richards, Hbollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Kokadjo; Ray W. 
Southerland, Oxford Paper Co., Ash- 
land; F. F. Wood, Penobscot Purchas- 
ing Co., Old Town; Vose L. Armstrong, 
Dead River Co., Bangor; H. L. Beach, 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford; G. M. Blais- 


Compton To Head College 


After more than 25 years of service to 
forest industries as executive head of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and other national industry organ- 
izations, Dr. Wilson Martindale Comp- 
ton has announced his early retirement 
from the management of these activities 
to accept the presidency of the State 
College of Washington at Pullman, 
Washington. 


dell, International Paper Co., Rumford; 
William Eggelston, Eastern Corp., Ban- 
gor; Samuel R. Penny Jr., J. W. Pen- 
ney & Sons Co., Mechanic Falls; Charles 
Pratt, Eastern Corp., Bangor; Earl Spaul- 
ding, Dead River Co., Bangor. In ad- 
dition there were these from other states: 
W. F. Taylor, Allis Chalmers, Boston; 
Frank McCormick, Parker Young Co., 
Lincoln, N. H.; M. J. Stankiewicz, Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H. 

Conference leaders were Gregory 
Belcher, Timber Production War Project; 
N. T. Crocker, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Harry Jefferson, U. S. Forest 
Service; Ephe Oliver, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice; D. M. Rochester, American Paper 
and Pulp Association; and K. S. Trow- 
bridge, American Pulpwood Association. 

Discussions were organized under fell- 
ing, bucking, skidding, loading, trans- 
portation and unloading at the mill or 
storage site. The instruction principles 
bore in mind that the attitude of woods 
emplovees who have had the use of much 
mechanized equipment in the Army may 
be considerably changed after the war. 
Ir was brought out that power saws for 
bucking are ideal for the conditions ex- 
isting in the area. In thin stands, or 
where selective cuts were being made, it 
was concluded that hand felling would 
remain the most practical. 

In discussing skidding and loading, 
it was stated that whether cable and 
tongs or conveyors are used, the equip- 
ment must be geared to the capacity of 
the slasher or the power saws. 

It was believed that power equipment 
would attract a higher type of men to 
the woods in the postwar era, but there 
was the possibility that such crews would 
need to be well trained and organized 
in order for the equipment to be eco- 
nomical—and “to a degree not common 
today,” one conference leader said. 

The factors to be considered in crew 
organization, it was concluded, are these: 


1. Organization from the equipment 
back. 

2. Train several men for each assign- 
ment, as a lone specialist can tie up 
an entire crew if he is absent. 

3.Do not give power equipment to 
those prejudiced in favor of hand 
tools. 

4. Have a sub-foreman or strawboss 
work in each crew and receive fore- 
man’s pay in the absence of the 
foreman. 

.In using power equipment, use a 
day work pay scale, with wage dif- 
ferentials provided for tailstockmen, 
swamper, operator, etc. 

A fourteen man crew given as an ex- 
ample, cutting 65 cords a day with three 
men cutting, eight bucking, operating two 
saws, and three men trimming and mark- 
ing. 


uw 


New Products In Demand 
From Paperboard Industry 


@ Some of the larger paperboard mills 
of the east report a great demand already 
evident for post-war foods marketing for 
small paperboard trays for tomatoes, 
fruit, etc. There promises also to be a 
big field for paperboard in the bakeries— 
with several new ideas for bakery goods 
containers being developed. 
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Inhibited oils for 
air compressor lubrication 


Manufactured from selected base stock 
oils and special inhibitors, Calol 
Multi-Service Oils have increased the 
efficiency of air compressors for many 
operators. 


EXTREMELY ADHESIVE TO 
METAL. WITHSTANDS 
HIGH PRESSURES, 






RESISTS 
OXIDATION 


DETERGENT KEEPS PISTONS 
AND CYLINDERS CLEAN. 


The inhibitors in Calol Multi-Service 
Oils prevent the formation of exces- 
sive gum and sludge caused by contact 
with air, pressure and contaminants. 
They also possess detergent qualities 
which keep cylinders, pistons and 
other moving parts clean. 


There is a wide range of viscosity 
grades in Calol Multi-Service Oils so 
selection of exactly the proper weight 
for each compressor can be made, thus 
providing an oil that will keep the 
oil feed down to the correct rate. The 
grades are: 55X - (SAE 20); 65X - 
(SAE 30) ; '75X - (SAE 40); 85X - (SAE 50). 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS NOTEBOOK 


Lubricants recommended for 
good pump lubrication 


The correct and most efficient lubri- 
cant for each part in every type of 
pump may be found among Standard's 
numerous Calol products. Those gen- 
erally used are listed in the chart 
below. 





PUMPS — Reciprocating 
Steam Driven 








PARTS TO BE LUBRICATED LUBRICANT 





Steam Cylinders and Valves 
Pressures above 150 Ibs. | Calol Cylinder Oil- 
155PX or 190PX 
Pressures below 150 Ibs. | Calol Cylinder Oil- 
130X or Calol 
Valve Oil-130X 





External Bearings and 
Eccentrics, Oil Calol Red Engine 
Oil-15 


Grease. . . . . « | Calol Grease-3 


Triplex, Geared Pumps 


Calol 304 Gear 
Grease or Calol 
Pinion Grease-2 











Exposed Gears . 





Bearings, Oil . . . . «| Calol Red Engine 
Oil-15 
Grease. . . . . «| Calol Grease-2 or 
-3 
Eccentrics . . . . « «| Calol Grease-2 or 
-3 
Guides. . . . . . «| Calol Grease-2 or 
-3 








Rotary; Centrifugal and 








Screw Type Pumps 
Bearings, Oil . . . . . | Calol Turbine Oil 
-15 


Calol Grease-1 
Calo! Grease-2 or -3 


Pin Cups, Grease 
Compression Cups . 





Ball or Roller Bearings 
Tight Housing, Oil . Calol Turbine Oil 

-15 

Calol Grease-2 or 

Calol H. M. P. 


Grease -1! 


Grease . . . - 














Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 
nance job easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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New Developments in Sweden and Finland; 
Soda Base Used Instead of Sulphite Process 


@ New developments and technical im- 
provements in the Swedish and Finnish 
pulp and paper industries were outlined 
informally in a talk given at the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, 
Wis., October 11 by Prof. Edwin Jahn 
of New York State School of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Jahn was a visitor in Sweden 
and other northern European countries 
this year, by arrangement with the U. S. 
State Department, and was given un- 
usual opportunities to observe these in- 
dustries. Highlights of his report, given 
before a mixed gathering of ACS and 
TAPPI members and others in Apple- 
ton, were: 

A few Swedish mills have already 
changed, or are considering changing 
over from a calcium base to a soda base 
cooking process in making pulp. One 
company has gone over to soda entirely, 
having torn down its limestone towers, 
thus indicated a settled policy. They are 
reluctant to give information on costs 
or to explain how soda is recovered and 
reconverted. The quality of the pulp 
product is good, particularly for soft 
papers. 

Many small improvements have been 
made in bleaching both sulphite and 
sulphate pulp. Chlorine dioxide is used 
in the final stages in one mill and others 
are considering this use. Bleached sul- 
phate and viscose pulp capacities have 
been greatly increased, but there has been 
no overall increase in total pulp capac- 
ities. No new mills or new digesters have 
been built. But mills now are more flex- 
ible in their output. 

Strides have been made in liquor 
evaporation with several systems in oper- 
ation in both sulphite and sulphate mills. 

A clever device used in two Finland 
mills and one in Sweden is a slide for 
sorting chips into prime and secondary 


Dr. Hibbert Is Better 

After Long Hospitalization 

@ Dr. Harold Hibbert, one of the out- 
standing authorities on lignin and+ cel- 
lulose on the continent and retired head 
of the Pulp and Paper Institute, Mc- 
Gill University, recently underwent a 
major operation in Montreal and four 
months’ hospitalization. He is now con- 
valescing and is living at C-33 Glen- 
eagles, 3940 Cote des Neiges Rd., Mont- 
real 25, Que. 

“I am glad to say that I am now 
finally out of the doctors’ care, but I shall 
have to take things quite easy for some 
additional months,” he has written to a 
friend. 

“I had rather hoped to be visiting 
the Pacific Coast again in October,” said 
Dr. Hibbert, “but I have had to post- 


pone my visit further.” 


Women’s Bowling Team 

Bowling takes on new significance at 
the Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Belling- 
ham with the entry of a women’s team 
in the All-City Women’s League, play- 
ing at the Elk’s Bowling Alleys. The 
paper company has supplied the girls 
with colorful uniforms. Members of the 
team are. the following: Olive Dynes, 
Myrtle Melland, Dorothy Wimbush, Ol- 
wyn Bloch, Catherine Walton and Mary 
Urbeck. 


qualities. This is an inclined plane on 
which the good chips fall somewhat like 
leaves while chunky knots and similar 
wood falls faster. Different qualities are 
thus directed in separate streams. 

Interest is being shown in pre-hydro- 
lysis and one mill has a plant under 
construction, using sulphuric acid. 

There is great interest and consider- 
able research being done in high alpha 
sulphate and sulphite pulps. 

Thirty-three sulphite mills in Sweden 
have alcohol plants but, because of re- 
stricted production, are not making alco- 
hol from the mill effluent to anywhere 
near their capacity alcohol output of 
120 million liters annually. A portion of 
production goes to distilleries to make 
aqua vit and other alcoholic drinks (po- 
tatoes being needed for food rather than 
distillation). But most of the alcohol 
goes to industrial uses. 

The pulp mills seems literally sub- 
merged in layouts of new large chemical 
plants in many places. At least one-third 
of this chemical industry is expected to 
survive after the war. 

A quick hydrolysis operation—differ- 
ent than the Scholler process (German) 
introduced in the United States and now 
being put into practice at the sawdust- 
alcohol plant at Springfield, Ore., with 
federal funds—is used in Sweden. One 
mill is using 50 per cent moist wood 
waste and sawdust, treating this with 
chemicals and putting it through an Asp- 
len Defibrator. It is then bleached. This 
mill is using SO, gas. It was explained 
that the Swedes did not care to obtain 
complete hydrolysis but merely wanted 
a quick action. 

Much resin-impregnated paper is made 
and one large plastics company is making 
thick laminated plates and then machin- 
ing them. 

Oils for lubrication or refined for 
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motor fuel are made by distillation of 
Scotch pine stumps. 

An acetone plant is under construc- 
tion at one of the Swedish mills. Also 
an acetone plant is built in Finland by 
a cooperative society which uses birch 
for its products. 

Much strong tough kraft paper is 
made for twine and woven goods. It 
is used for furniture and carpet backing 
and for excellent close-woven bags. In 
Finland, kraft paper is used for vests 
in clothing, for curtains, drapes, etc. 
Finland has increased its kraft paper 
production to 150% of pre-war capacity, 
by using its newsprint machines for this 
purpose. 

Tall oil capacity of the Swedish kraft 
pulp mills has been greatly increased 
to approximately 17,000 tons. 

Fodder pulp is no longer being made 
in Sweden. Cattle, which had to be fed 
with this fodder because of shortage, 
improved in health but were thinner and 
lost some weight. Specifications of this 
pulp have been changed so that it may 
be used for paper and eventually most 
of the pulp of this type now in storage 
will go into paper. 

Swedish pulp stocks were close to the 
storage capacity of 550,000 tons. Many 
mills were operating only until they 
filled their storage capacity and then 
planned to shut down until some of the 
pulp can be shipped to foreign markets. 

The wood situation is very good. The 
cutting in Sweden has been at pre-war 
rate and the cutting for fuel has taken 
out defective, poor timber, improving 
the forests. It is said that Sweden has 
enough wood to operate pulp and lumber 
mills at capacity for one year without 
cutting another tree. 

Production of cellulose derivatives is 
a small and unimportant industry in 
Sweden. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry-- 


15 YEARS AGO 


Quebec Pulp & Paper Corp., owned jointly by Price Bros. and Port Alfred Pulp 
& Paper Co., started dismantling the 125-ton Van Jalbert groundwood mill which 


had been idle several years. 


A new 1,200-foot per minute tissue machine was put into operation at Northern 
Paper Mills in Appleton, Wis., replacing two older machines. 


Powell River Co. began its Lois River power project, a $6,000,000 improvement, 
which A. E. McMaster, general manager, said would enable the company to greatly 
augment, at a cost of $6,000,000, its newsprint capacity. In November of 1929 this 
was 500 tons per day (it is now 720 tons). 


Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co., C. McC. Johnson, president, made its first cook 


of pulp November 23, 1929. 


10 YEARS AGO 


International Paper Co. notified its customers that its newsprint price of $40 a 
ton would be raised to $42.50 for the first six months of 1935 and $45. for the next 


publishers. 


_ six months. Other newsprint producers expected to follow suit if this is agreeable to 


Fred Boyce, father of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Assn., 
came west to attend the Pacific Coast Division’s meeting Dec. 7 and 8, 1934, at the 
Hotel Winthrop. Fred Shaneman of Tacoma, of Penn Salt Manuf. Co. of Wash- 
ington, arranged the program. Ferdinand Schmitz Jr., who was on a trip to Swe- 
den, succeeded H. Robert Heuer as chairman of the division. 
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you operate a breaker and it is in 
fair condition, order repairs only. If will 
still be some time before you can obtain a 
hydrapulper. There are too many already 
on order to’ promise you fast delivery. 
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= ” your breaker must be replaced, there 
=== is no time to lose in deciding what to do. 
“You may be thinking ‘‘breaker’’ or you may 
be thinking ‘“‘hydrapulper.’’ To assist you in the 
matter we make a step by step comparison of 
the two units. The data that follows is based 
on 125 ton system. 

























WIRES ARE CUT 

ENTIRE BAL 
oat (eco"= 1800") 
» = THROWN IN. 








necessary. No storage space 
around pulper is necessary. 





BALE HAS WIRES CUT AND LAID = Ae Fel 
MAND TO PREVENT Pi VGGIN —_ seit 
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HYDRAPULPER ® One man can supervise the 


to 

pulper, using an electric gas 

tractor truck, The average 125 

ton system would require at 

least 3 men on the breaker to 

BREAKER adjust, feed, and bring paper to 





® Power savings per ton will 
of course vary to the 
mill ose ae As a rule, however, 
it is substantial enough to war- 
rant a full investigation on your 
part and a request that your 
mill be surveyed by our engi- 
neers to ascertain whether you 
actually need a Hydrapulper. 
: ; Ask for a copy of “Theory and 
BREAKER — 2.78 WP /tom Practice of Dilts-Cowles Hydra- 
SSAVINGS — 1.11 H.R /TON pulper” by Edward Root and 
R. F. Vokes. 


























MACHINE ROOM CREWS, Longview, Wash., mill, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; ; 


Top group—Sitting left to right, Opal Lindsey, Sonja Swiderski, Jean Siegel; 
2nd Row: O. D. Fallman, E, W. Furlong, Wilma Day, Mary Strong, J. H. Mc- 
Clees, A. L. Steiner, H. H. Best (Foreman); Back Row: Tom Richards, W. H. 
Raymond, Gary Molitor, Don Armstrong. 


Middle group—Sitting left to right, Senia Bailey, Hulda Swanson, Edna Rob- 
erts; 2nd Row: Porter Watts, Willard Bartell, Letha Thompson, Pearlie Hughes, 
Bob Cook, Anne Grasseth, Keith Sturgis, and L. G. Thomas; Back: H. I. Scott, 
Roy Carter, Joe Trembly. 


Lower group—Sitting left to right, Cecelia Brinster, Gerda Kluvers, Betty 
Barkes; 2nd Row: L. M. Wright, W. R. Powell, Esther Talback, Nina Glover, 
Elnora Browne, C. R. O’Brien, and W. L. Waddington. 
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Seaborne and Schmalz 
Pass Anniversaries 


At Thilmany P. & P. Co. 


@ Wisconsin has sent many of its dis- 
tinguished sons to the Far West and the 
South and to other parts of the conti- 
nent to carry on the managerial, tech- 
nical and engineering phases in produc- 
tion of pulp and paper. 

One notable case of a Wisconsin com- 
pany which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to faraway industries in this human 
way is the Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Many of its men helped to found the 
Longview Fibre Co., the big kraft mill in 
Longview, Wash., and are continuing to 
operate that mill. . 

Kaukauna, Wis., is the old home of 
R. S. Wertheimer, Vice Pres. and Resi- 
dent Mgr. Longview Fibre Co., and he 
still retains his interests at Thilmany. 

To these and other former Thilmany 
men now far afield, a brief report on 
current news at Thilmany may be of 
interest. 

Charles Seaborne, now the vice presi- 
dent and treasurer as well as the general 
superintendent at Thilmany, is now in 
his 25th year at the Kaukauna, Wis., 
mill. The mill, which was making about 
60 tons when Mr. Seaborne went west in 
1927 to direct construction of the Long- 
view mill, is now operating at triple 
that capacity, producing one of the 
most diversified tanges in paper grades 
of any company from asphalting and 
waterproofing to glassine bags. 

Arthur Schmalz, the assistant general 
superintendent, has begun his 40th year 
at Thilmany. He was in the regular 
army in the first world war and spent 
some time at Vancouver, Wash. bar- 
racks. He and his son-in-law can now 
swap tales of their army experiences in 
war. 

The paper machine that Tony Siebers, 
now paper mill superintendent at Long- 
view Fibre, used to run at Thilmany has 
just recently been boxed and shipped 
to a South American mill. This is a 
Yankee that made wrapping paper. 

Incidentally, his brother, Frank Sieb- 
ers, now is tour foreman at Thilmany. 


Work On V-E Day 


That at least one of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills has taken recognizance of the 
fact that a V Day in Europe may soon be 
declared, appears in an announcement 
coming out of West Linn, Oregon. I. J. 
Lavier, President of Local 68, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, and William Ander- 
son, President of Local 166, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, say both 
of their Unions have voted unanimously 
to work on V-E Day (Victory in Europe 
Day). They point out that paper is one 
of the chief war essentials, and so long 
as the war continues, they prefer to con- 
tinue at work. 

Plans for final Victory Day have been 
worked out with Resident Manager, Clar- 
ence E. Bruner of the West Linn Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
for a 24-hour shutdown when total vic- 
tory in both the European and Japanese 
theatres of war has been announced. At 
that time, according to the plan, upon 
announcement of final victory, the shift 
on duty will continue on the job to the 
end of its regular shift, and the mill then 
shut down in an orderly manner. How- 
ever, watchmen, generator room operators 
and firemen will be maintained as is done 
during any other holiday shutdown. 
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@ When war came, the problem 
which confronted St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., was 
one of degree rather than of kind. 
Everyone recognized the peculiar 
location of the town and the de- 
veloping labor situation, with Pope 
& Talbot, Inc.’s lumber and creosot- 
ing plants, Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Co., Bemis Bag Co. and St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Co. competing 
for the local labor supply. Men 
had to go to the armed forces. 
No one could argue that point. 
Others went to the shipyards, nor 
could any argument offset this. The 
high sounding wage scale under 
cost plus contracts could not be de- 
feated by cold analysis which proved 
an hour and a half transportation 
time at no pay to the Kaiser ship- 
yards decreased an hourly rate to a 
figure far less attractive, or which 
showed those same shipyards to be 
transitory wartime growths. Men 
would go. The answer in kind—the 
only possible answer—was women. 

This possibility shocked manage- 
ment. For a long period it hoped 
against hope —and responded by 
employment of migrants despite the 
warning of some of the St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co. staff that if the 
mill did not break over to women 
soon, the ultimate move might come 
too late. F. W. Monahan, general 
superintendent, and an old timer at 
the pulp and paper business, himself 
hated the idea. So did everyone else. 
A woman doing a man’s work in the 
sacred precincts of a paper mill 
smacked of irreverence. But women 
were the one and only answer. As 
seasonal or transient labor migrated, 
the problem resolved itseif—women 
or else. 

So women went to work. The 
question now involved the degree to 
which women would permeate the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. mill. 
And the degree of penetration ac- 
tually rose to equal 30% of mill per- 
sonnel at its highest level. Women 
were everywhere —the broke ma- 
chine — beaters helpers — testers — 
packaging machines — Savealls — 
bleach system, broke beaters, as elec- 
tricians, as weighers and a woman 
crew on the back roll and rewind. 
They do the jobs men used to do. 

Certainly, a number of alterations 
had to be made to utilize this labor. 
For instance, on the crew at the 
back of the paper machine, the ordi- 


nary four-man crew became a five- 
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Women Have Helped St. Helens, Ore., Mill 
To Steadily Increase Kraft Production 


woman crew. Usual shifts were 
maintained, but the heavy metal 
spools had to be replaced with light 
skeleton metal spools. And a light 
crane had to be installed to handie 
lifting jobs which men would do by 
hand. Elsewhere, in the bleach sys- 
tem, an extra man had to be detailed 
to assist in getting the loads to the 
broke beaters, and in emptying the 
line for the bleach man. 


The small matter of educating the 
men proved simple. Naturally, 
most of them were skeptical at first. 
That could only be charged to the 
psychology of the male. Women 
were “swell in the home.” But in a 
paper mill—well, that was paper of 
a color they had never seen. How- 





ever, as men took shipyard jobs or 
the young fellows joined the armed 
forces, the holes in the ranks had to 
be filled. Women came. The men 
never questioned; they pitched in 
and helped. They co-operated fully, 
completely, eagerly. And in short 
order the old psychology broke 
down before the admission that the 
women were doing swell — they 
learned rapidly—they worked, too. 


Problems for Women, Too 


@ With the women, another prob- 
lem presented itself. 

Accustomed to egg beaters or 
washing machines, they had to learn 
how to get along with heavy ma- 
chinery. From their former quiet 
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SOME OF THE GIRLS AND WOMEN WHO HELPED TO INCREASE St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co. production. Will they be still on the job after the 
war? We would like to hear from any mills that think they have the answer to 


that one. 


Upper left: Geraldine Lakin, swing shift operator at the saveall. Upper right: 
Eileen Holliday, paper tester, and to her left, Margaret Brady, laboratory 


technician. 


Lower left: Marjorie Prather and Helen Nolan, on the rewind, swing shift. 
Lower right: Juanita Ceccato, bleach girl on swing shift who has responsibility 


for bleach liquor formulae. 
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habitats where the noise of a radio 
could be softened or shut off, the 
women came into the continual 
whirr of fast moving machines 
where one had to shout to make her- 
self heard. Work was new, interest- 
ing and far from dirty, industrially 
speaking. But they—untamiliar with 
the routines—were expected to step 
in and take over, green and un- 
initiated as they were, where some 
man, seasoned by years of experi- 
ence, had left off. A novel experi- 
ment and a big order. 

To say the least, the women re- 
sponded and got away with the job, 
no matter what it entailed. They 
learned rapidly, so rapidly, that the 
long record of increased production 


Service Notes From C-Z, 
Camas, Wash. 


Serving in the Pacific area, Donald 
A. Kruse, RTlc, U.S.N.R., was killed 
in action Sept. 28. He was employed for 
a short time in the converting plant at 
the Camas mill before enlisting in the 
Navy, Feb. 1, 1942. He left from Port 
Hueneme, Calif., for overseas duty July 
1, 1943, saw action in the battle of 
Bougainville, and served in that area 
for 16 months. He leaves a wife and 
a nine months old daughter. 

* * * 


Hoover C. Peake, S1/c, following 32 
months’ service in the Southwest Pacific 
area, is now employed on No. 11 paper 
machine in the mill. Peake, recipient of 
the Purple Heart and a letter of com- 
mendation for bravery in action at 
Guadalcanal, had never been employed 
in Camas before his medical discharge. 
He participated in 7 battles. 

x *k * 


Thomas B. Mote, 110442 East 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, who was employed as 
a paper maker at Camas, prior to induc- 
tion on Nov. 1, 1942, has been promoted 
to the rank of Master Sergeant in a com- 
mand at San Antonio, Texas, where he 
is technical inspector in a B-24 Liberator 
bomber squadron. 

* * * 


Another Camas mill former employe 
Ray C. Funkhouser, BM 2/c, has been 
awarded the Purple Heart medal for 
shrapnel wounds received while serving 
in the Mediterranean area, and has also 
received the Silver Star for participation 
in 5 major battles. 


Porter’s “Wood Pulp”’’ 
To Be Published in Brazil 


@ A Portuguese edition of the booklet, 
“Wood Pulp, A Basic American Indus- 
try,” compiled by Oliver Porter for the 
United States Pulp Producers Assn., is 
to be published in Brazil by “SO Papel,” 
a leading South American pulp and pa- 
per magazine. Arrangements for pub- 
lication of this edition have been handled 
by the Bulkley, Dunton organization, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Brazil is by far the largest South Amer. 
ican user of United States pulps, and the 
rapidly progressing industrialization of 
that country results in continuously in- 
creasing demands for wood pulp and 
pulp products. 


year after year has not shown any 
decrease. Instead 1943 topped 1942 
in total paper tonnage produced, 
just as 1944 is expected from the 
record so far—unless shortages of 
raw materials curtail production—to 
exceed 1943. 


The superintendents and tour 
bosses have not changed recently. 
They include F. W. Monahan, mill 
superintendent; Merrill Norwood, 
night superintendent; George 
Wright, tour boss; and Herman 
Swarz, tour boss. Others have had 
to accept conditions, and to make 
way for the change over in the re- 
spective departments—these include: 
Joe Gorman, in charge of the beat- 
ers, bleach systems and broke ma- 
chines; Clare Smith, who maintains 
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the electrical department; Ray 
Brown, responsible for the fuser, 
digester and recovery systems; and 
John Zaniker, who supervises the 
finishing room. These have carrie 
the responsibility for analyzing jobs 
—evaluating physical requirements, 
arranging programs, preparing ma- 
chines, and training each individual 
woman for every individual job to 
accommodate the shift over to pro- 
duction on an increasing scale with 
women. 

Now that the end of the war is in 
sight, the question is how many 
women will stay on the job. It may 
be too soon to know the answer. But 
any St. Helens women who remains 
have shown they deserve to hold 
their jobs. 


¢ FELLOW WORKERS. 
INTHE ARMED FORCES — 


HAWLEY PULP.PAPERCO. 


105 Christmas boxes dispatched by the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. employees’ 
committee to f — employees now in the armed forces overseas. Left side of 
the pile: C. E. Braun, Gwendolyn Morley, L. G. Gardner, Naomi Rappe, Martin 
Lindle, Gladys Plymate, K. Urfer, Mrs. Mabel Blodgett, W. Selby and C. New- 
house. Right side: Clyde Helsby, Jim Wilson, Jeannette Crosby, Betty Binder, 
Doris Hubert, Mrs. Bernice Ruble, Leo Helsby, Fred Rogers, R. Rosberg and L. 


W. Smith. 


Christmas boxes for 214 former em- 
ployes of Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Oregon City, Ore., are being pre- 
pared by employes and personnel. 105 
packages have already been completed, 
and mailed to men overseas before the 
Oct. 15 deadline. The remaining 111 
packages for men of the armed forces in 
the U. S., will be dispatched to reach re- 
cipients by Christmas. 

A card conveying best wishes, inquir- 
ing as to the state of the box on de- 
livery, and a new, accurate address, is 
included for return. 

Among those instrumental in soliciting, 


Promoted to Major 


The promotion of Richard F. Holt, 
former Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany sales executive, from the rank of 
Captain to Major was annotinced by 
Ninth Air Force Headquarters recently. 
Before joining the service, Major Holt 
was Supervisor of Tire, Battery and 
Accessory Sales, Headquartered at As- 
sociated Oil’s San Francisco office. 

A graduate of Stanford University 
and Harvard School of Business, he re- 
ceived a direct commission as First Lieu- 
tenant in April, 1942. 

At the present time, he is the Com- 
manding Officer of the Headquarters 
Squadron of a Thunderbolt. Fighter- 


Bomber Wing in France. 


purchasing, packing and mailing were: 
C. E. Braun, vice-president and mill man- 
ager for the company; Jim Wilson, as 
sistant mill manager; Fred Rogers, chair- 
man of standing committee of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Papermill Workers Local No. 68; W. 
Selby, chairman of standing committee of 
the Papermakers’ union; K. Urfer, R. 
Fosberg, C. Helsby, Martin Lindle, L. G. 
Gardner, chairman, Louie Smith, Walt 
Sanetel, Mrs. Bernice Ruble, Leo Helsby, 
C. Newhouse, Doris Hubert and Gwendo- 
lyn Morley. 


Rayonier Quarterly 
Dividend 


Directors of Rayonier Incorporated 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the $2 
dividend cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1945, to stockholders of 
record December 14, 1944. 


Hulseman Visits On Coast 


Leo J. Hulseman, president, Paper 
Container Mfg. Co., Chicago, was a visi- 
tor on the Coast last month, inspecting 
Pacific Coast warehouses of the company 
at Los Angeles and San Francisco. While 
out west he was accompanied by J. Sholl 
Lewis, Pacific Coast manager for Paper 
Container Mfg. -Co 











This G-E PARTNERSHIP 
MAKES IT PRACTICAL 


The combination of electronic 
tubes and the G-E amplidyne 
(and often electronics alone) 
opens up many new possibili- 
ties in the precise control of 
paper travel over a wide range 
of speeds. 


held to 3/1000 inch at 1000-ft- 
per-min speeds! 
With the G-E amplidyne, re- 


Already, successful instal- 





orion: are controlling side 
register and cut-off, regulating 
and 


speed of supercalenders, 


sponse to the control impulse is 
maintaining constant tension on fast and positive. This generator- 


rewinders as well as on sectional like unit steps up small control 
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and single-motor paper machines. 








On bag machines, cut-off control 
at speeds of 400 to 500 ft per min 
is being held to an accuracy of 
1/32 inch or better. Color regis- 
ter on high-speed presses is being 


signals to working forces that can 
handle heavy machinery without 
appreciable time lag. By eliminat- 
ing many contactors and relays, 
the amplidyne gives you a new 


concept of operating simplicity. 


















MAINTAINING SIDE REGISTER: Where 
accurate positioning is required, G-E photo- 
electric control equipment (left) scans the 
moving paper and detects variations in register 
by differences in reflected light. Electronically 
amplified, this control impulse acts through a 
G-E amplidyne to provide the corrective motive 
power. This is only one of the many ways in 
which these versatile units hold operations to 
the desired position, torque, or tension—re- 
gardless of speed. 
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Accurate side register control as paper travels at high 
speed is initiated by a photoelectric scanning head at 
the edge of the sheet (shown just below counter- 
weight). An amplidyne powers the motor which 
corrects the roll position. 





Here’s extreme accuracy of register at high speed—a 
multicolor rotogravure press with paper speed of 
1000 ft per min! A register mark made by the first 
impression is photoelectrically matched with a 
register slit on the next printing cylinder. 






Installation at Neo Gravure Co., 
New York City. 


















Web-register control for precise cut-off begins with 
photoelectric scanning of register marks. An ampli- 
dyne-powered motor applies a differential correction 
between draw-roll speed and knife-roll speed. 


OR WHAT-HAVE-YOU ? 


Whenever paper in motion creates 
a control problem for you, you'll 
find G.E. ready with a practical 
solution, derived from wide ex- 
perience on all kinds of paper-mill 
and printing-plant drives, as well 
as from electronic research. Let 
our application engineers give you 
the facts on the operating and 
maintenance experience of elec- 
tronic controls now in regular use. 
You'll find convincing evidence of 
high operating continuity under 
difficult service conditions. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 












Complete G-E bag-machine ¢on- 
trol at Bemis Bag Co., Peoria; Hl. 









Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy! =. 
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A service pin presentation at Camas, 
Wash., on Nov. 8, was the setting for a 
significant statement by J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. In his ad- 
dress preceding presentation of pins to 
204 employes of the Camas Mill, Mr. 
Zellerbach revealed that a New Yankee 
facial tissue machine is to be installed 
in the Camas Mill in the machine room 
where the present No. 11 and No. 12 
machines now operate. .The machine is 
already on order and will be built as 
soon as materials can be cleared and 
secured by Beloit Iron Works. It will 
have a 1500 per minute speed, with a 
10 Ib. sheet at the wet end. 

The decision to manufacture high 
grade facial tissue and facial toilet type 
tissues is the first announcement by 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp. of a wide range 
of installations, improvements and _ post- 
war era developments planned by this 
company. This special machine will 
bring manufacture of facial tissue pro- 





J. D. Zellerbach Announces Installation of Facial 
Tissue Machine at Camas Service Pin Presentation 


ducts to the Pacific Coast for the first 
time. 

Mr. Zellerbach pointed to an addition 
to the paper mill crews, purchase of new 
equipment, and added personnel in the 
converting department where the new 
products will be packaged in box 
facial tissue and also facial grade toilet 
tissue, as some of the results. 

At present facial tissue now comes 
from the Crown-Zellerbach plant at 
Carthage, N. Y., but the company ac- 
cording to Mr. Zellerbach, has for some 
time felt that postwar plans should in- 
clude facial tissue operations on the 
Pacific Coast to meet growing demands 
for that type of paper everywhere, but 
especially for the enlarged population 
now resident on the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Zellerbach mentioned his own 
activities on the Advisory Board in the 
War Department and the Advisory Board 
in the pulp and paper industry in ex- 
pressing to workers an appreciation for 


their help in turning out essential prod- 
ucts. He also mentioned that WPB in 
releasing industry after V-E day, said 
the pulp and paper industry must antici- 
pate a keen demand for some months 
after the European War. He spoke of 
the sound financial condition of the 
company, the physical conditions of the 
various plants, and the 334,000 acres of 
timber lands, with more standing timber 
now than the company owned in 1934 
despite 10 years of production, and 
named such improvements as the Port 
Townsend barker, a variety of new prod- 
ucts, and the establishment of the Plan- 
ning for the Future Board, with its 
various mill sub-committees, which have 
and will continue to build long range 
plans for Camas, as well as all other C-Z 
mills. He finished by telling of plans 
to refit every service man into the or- 
ganization, and to add others not here- 
tofore employed. 

W. E. Welsh, executive assistant, C-Z 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif., acting as 


SERVICE PINS WERE PRESENTED TO 204 EMPLOYES OF THE CAMAS MILL, Crown Zellerbach Corp. at a banquet 
held November 8 in Camas, Wash. 


Upper Left (Left to Right): J. E. HANNY, Resident Manager, Camas mill, welcomes service pin recipients and represen- 
tatives of men in the armed forces. Beyond are F. N. YOUNGMAN, Vice Pres., Portland; A. G. NATWICK, Asst. Res.. 
Mgr., E. P. STAMM, Logging Supt., Portland; MRS. V. C. GAULT, MRS. CLYDE WILSON, REV. CLYDE WILSON and 
JOE FRUM, Asst. Vice Pres., Portland. 


Upper Right (Left to Right): H. D. KENNEDY, who received a 35 year pin; JOHN CHRISTOPHER, recipient of a 40 
year pin; J. D. ZELLERBACH, President of Crown Zellerbach Corp.; W. H. FALER, recipient of a 35 year pin; 
GERTRUDE FARRELL and G. M. JULIEN, recipients of 30 year pins. (OSCAR STUCKI, the third 30 year pin recipient, 


is not in the picture.) 


Lower Right: With the exception of J. D. ZELLERBACH and J. E. HANNY, first two men standing, left to right, the 


persons in this picture were recipients of 25 year service pins. A complete list of their names appears on page 46. 


Lower Left (Left to Right): VIC C. GAULT, personnel mamger, Camas; W. E. WELSH, executive assistant, San Fran- 
tisco, and REY. CLYDE L. WILSON, rendering a song. 
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4™ of each hundred men wounded in this war, only three die—less than one third the death rate in 


World War I. Prompt treatment on the field or immediately behind the lines is mainly responsible for 
saving these precious 97 out of 100 lives. 

And to paper must go part of the credit. The blood plasma which has worked such miracles on 
every front comes packaged in paper. So do the sulfa drugs and tablets which soldiers carry into com- 
bat for self-use when wounded. And paper brings the bandages, the surgical sponges, the gauzes and 
cottons and first-aid dressings to the advance medical stations in perfect condition for instant use. 

Even ambulances are paper-protected for overseas shipment—52 pounds of paper to wrap each one! 

The paper and paper board industries can be proud of the life-saving KENWOOD 


service their products are rendering on every front. 
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PRODUCTS 


F. C. Huyck & Sons is proud to be serving an industry so es- 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


sential to the war program. Our skill, our facilities and our 
74 years of experience are always available in solving the Kenwood Mills 
special felt problems created by urgent wartime paper needs. Albany New York 








Pacific Coast Representatives: Pacific Coast Supply Co., Public Service Bidg., Portland, Ore.; 343 Sansome St., San Francisco. Calif. 
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master of ceremonies, called for the 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and then for the Invocation by Rev. 
Clyde L. Wilson, Vice President of 
Camas Ministers Association. Then Mr 
J. E. Hanny, resident manager, wel- 
comed the service pin recipients and 
those relatives of service men who were 
to receive pins for those in the armed 
forces, by stating that the years of serv- 
ice represented by pins at the Camas 
Mill totaled 14,000, and that the mem- 
bers of the 25 year club alone approxi- 
mated 3,000 years. He added, “I think 
all of you feel that after the war you 
are still going to have a job. We are 
grateful we have within our plant so 
many men who wear service pins.” 


Mr. Welsh, before introducing the 
guests for the evening, made a com- 
parison between the children of Aachen. 
quoting from a news clipping. ‘They 
stare at you with the eyes of old men— 
wicked old men,” and the boys and girls 
of the Camas High School Band, led by 
Wayne V. Moffitt, who entertained dur- 
ing supper. He said to them after ex- 
pressing appreciation, “I’m awfully glad 
you live in the U. S. where you can play 
any darned tune you want to play.” 

When Mr. Zellerbach came to the pin 
presentation for service men he passed 
from table to table where mothers, wives, 
fathers, or other relatives of armed 
forces men received the pins for their 
absent loved ones, with a cordial hand- 
shake from the president of the corpor- 
ation for which the service men worked. 

The first pin, for 40 years of service, 
went to John Christopher, who, accord- 
ing to a previous history given to Mr. 
Welsh, came to Camas in 1904 where 
he went to work for $1.75 per day. 
Electric lights had not yet been installed 
in the village, and people took a river 
boat to go to Portland. In this fashion 
Mr. Christopher visited the Lewis and 





MOTHERS AND FATHERS OF MEN 
of the Camas Mill of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., on leave with the armed 
forces, who have just received service 
pins for their absent sons. 


Clark World’s Fair in 1905. 

Then followed presentation to two in 
the 35 year group, three in the 30 year 
group, and 14 among the new 25 year 
club members. 


All in all, 204 pins were presented 
as follows: 


Service Pin Awards 
Forty-Year Pin 
John Christopher. 
Thirty-five-Year Pins 
Wilford H. Faler, Hugh H. Kennedy. 
Thirty-Year Pins 


Gertrude E. Farrell, G. M. Julien, 
Oscar A. Stucki. 
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Twenty-five-Year Pins 

Florence A. Ball, Hugh Ball, Thomas 
F. Buford, Andrew B. Chappell, Peter 
James, Willie H. Kimball, Frank J. 
Lehn, George Nott, Isaac M Ogle, Mil- 
ton W. Oliver, Herman B. Olson, Henry 
I. Porteous, Clyde L. Sample, Roy R. 
Trutton,. 


Twenty-Year Pins 
Gentry W. Brown, Oliver L. Darling 
William B. Dick, Alva C. Keebler, Frank 
Kershinar, Ernest G. Kissling, George 
R. Lund, Dale L. Mayfield, Elvin E. 
Mayfield, George W. Peebles, Joseph A. 
Stewart, Norman W. Wilson, Harrison 


Cc. Woodman. 


Fifteen-Year Pins 

Norvall J. Aslin, Thomas Barratt, Leona 
C. Blair, Vernon A. Burns, James F. 
Dean, Harry H. Dixon, Odmund Egass, 
Leo H. Eggerbraaten, Harry Enright, 
Thomas R. Goodwin, Charles L. Gregory, 
Lester Homer Harris, Wanda D. Harris, 
Marian E. Huckins, Joseph A. Jendro, 
H. T. Jones, John L. Jones, Charles 
Knode, James C. Little, John H. Mall, 
William H. Mark, John D. Meisner, 
Charles E. Millard, Carl A. Miller, Ralph 
Mowery, Lester C. McHone, Albert G. 
Natwick, Ellen Noble, Wesley H. Ochs, 
Earl A. Paul, Loren W. Phillips, Joseph 
H. Reynolds, Joseph D. Roberts, Otto T. 
Scherpf, Iva Schwanz, Elizabeth 
Schwartz, Gus R. Smith, William Stev- 
ens, John W. Thomas, Earl D. Vickers, 
Marsh J. Warren, William J. Whetzel 
Albert Winters. 


Ten-Year Pins 

Laymon P. Bastian, Wayne Bea, Malka 
Bestel, George R. Betts, Perry D. Brown, 
Arthur Gerald Carpenter, Ralph Collier 
Clinton O. Cowan, T. E. Dear, Ruther- 
ford Dedmore, Peter Delrow, Francis E. 
Doyle, Alaric C. Fisher, Hubert Frank- 
lin, Wilfred C. Gigler, Gust Halachis. 
Robert C. Hayes, Wilbur L. Heizer, Pau' 
E. Hermann, May E. Herr, Thomas F. 
Holdsworth, Seymour Howard, Demas D. 
Hutchinson, Selmer T. Juve, Glen Garry 
King, James B., Knight Sr.,Francis E. 
Lovett, Fred E. Mark, Robert E. Moisant, 
Orville D. Pearson, Hal L. Pepper, Henry 
H. Robertson, Archie Rogers, Nels O. 
Rust, Fred Schick, Arthur Wayne Smith, 
Loyal E. Smith, Gothielf Stotz, Walter 
W. Walling, Homer Watrous. 


Five-Year Pins 

Joseph T. Anderson, Paul C. Bahr. 
Carl A. Barlow, Tom E. Bennett, Morris 
J. Bliss, John M. Burnett, James G. 
Brumsickle, Harvey L. Carlman, Robert 
E. Collins, John Steve Corley, Frederick 
E. Davis, Alfred W. Decker, Doris L. 
English, George W. Gasaway, Jr., Edgar 
H. Hamman, L. J. Herber, Elizabeth A. 
Hodge, Ellis E. Hoffman, Wallace L. 
Kohl, Fred A. Gray, Marvin W. Kruger, 
Dorothy E. Lindgren, Carl A. Loron, 
Wilford L. Meyer, Aldyth L. Michel. 
Russell A. Morgan, Lonita H. McCoy. 
Theodore R. McGlothlin, Walter W. 
Newman, John C. Plankinton, Lewis L. 
Richardson, William P. Ritchey, Jim 
Rook, Willis E. Schmitt, Vern K. Spicker, 
Irven W. Walling. 


Employees In Military Service 


Fifteen-Year Pins 
Curtis C. Asher, Air Corps; Prim A. 
Collette, Marines; George O. Devlin, 
Army; Harry L Rietze, Coast Guard; 
Warren V. Roley, Air Corps; Thomas R. 
Stewart, Air Corps. 


Ten-Year Pins 
Chester T. Beals, Navy; Paul L. 


Bourcier, Army; Donald J. Cartier, 
Army; Arthur H. Ferenz, Navy; Nor- 


man L. Duback, Army; Francis W. 
Flynn, Navy; William G. Goodwin, 
Army; John Grill, Navy; Richard S. 


Horning, Air Corps; Eugene E. Jacobs, 
Navy; Hugh P. Loy, Air Corps; Leland 
F. Mayback, Army; Harold E. Nichols, 
Army; Leon C. Ochs, Air Corps; Owen 
V. Owens, Navy; Thelma A. Rancore. 
Marines; Grant M. Richards, Army; 
Percy E. Shoemaker, Army; Delvin W. 
VanDetta, Air Corps; Leo E. Van Do- 
melen, Army; Cecelia E. Wotzka, Air 
Wac; Thurston L. Yocum, Army. 


Five-Year Pins 


George E. Bebout, Navy-Seabees; Robert 
S. Batzer, Army; Gerald E. Best, Navy; 
Robley A. Butler, Navy; Charles E. 
Bourcier, Air Corps; Raymond W. Egge- 
braaten, Army; Robert B. Kirkwood, 
Navy; Wayne V. Murney, Army; Clin- 
ton W. McNett, Marines; Richard B. 
Newcomb, Army; Fred W. Parson, Navy; 
David F. Phillips, Air Corps; Leo Poser, 
Army; George J. Repman, Marines; Ed- 
ward W. Robertson, Army; Roy A. Rus- 
sell, Army; Francis E. Scott, Air Corps; 
John C. Skeentny, Army; Charles N. 
Sutton, Army; John W. Tilden, Navy; 
Alan F. Tucker, Air Corps; Lloyd O. 
Vahsholtz, Air Corps; Clifford G. Wood- 
man, Army; LaVerne O. Troxel, Army. 





Forty-six years in the lumbering and 
pulp and paper industry is the record 
of S. D. Brooks, chairman of the 
board of Powell River Co. 


Born in Minneiska, Minn., Mr. Brooks 
was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1902. His first work in 
the woods was with Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. and he later went west to 
British Columbia to become eventually 
top man in the company’s woods oper- 
ations there. 


From logging manager Sam Brooks 
was promoted to executive vice-presi- 
dent, and finally chairman. He mar- 
ried Greta MacDonald of Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1911. They have. two daught- 
ers and two sons, one in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 
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WESTINGHOUSE SECTIONAL DRIVES 
GIVE YOU ALL 14 


Accurate maintenance of machine speed. 
Uniform maintenance of draw between sections. 


Correct indication of section loads and machine 
conditions at all times. 


Freedom from dirt, grease and oil, 


Less outage time for washing up, changing 
wires and machine clothing and making other 
machine adjustments. 


Reduction of outage time for drive maintenance. 
Reduction of off-quality paper. 


Better accessibility and improved working con- 
ditions — improved crew efficiency. 


Elimination of line and countershafting, belts 
and open gearing, with consequent saving in 
power cost. 


Reduction of oil and lubrication requirements. 
Longer wire and clothing life. 


Reduction in maintenance requirements of both 
paper machine parts and drive equipment. 


Reduction in fire hazard. 


Saving in floor space, both back of the machine 
and in the basement. 





SECTIONAL 
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MOTOR DRIVE 
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Check the list at the left against your own 


operating experience. 

When you specify a Westinghouse Sectional 
Motor Drive, you are assured of the best results. 
This drive is designed and built to meet the re- 
quirements of your particular machine. 

It makes no difference what class of paper you 
have in mind; what size, type or speed of the ma- 
chine, there is a Westinghouse Sectional Motor 
Drive to meet every requirement. For complete 
information, write for a copy of Bulletin 3045. 
Or, if you prefer, phone our nearest office and ask 
our representative to call. There’s no obligation, 
of course. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Cea. Dept. 7-N, East P: ittsburgh, Pa. J-94632 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS 
. +. JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUN. 2:30 EWT., NBC. 


“TOP OF THE EVENING” 
MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


FOR PAPER MACHINES 
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@ A significant step in logging road 
maintenance has been revealed through 
announcement by Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Co., of a plan for continuous 
use of sulphite mill effluent from the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Ore., in all types of weather for 
maintaining the surface of the recently 
completed Molalla Forest Road. 


This road, which connects dumps and 
booming areas at Canby, Ore., with tim- 
ber areas in the high Cascades, 50 miles 
away, is a cooperatively owned and op- 
erated logging arterial, built to provide 
immediate high speed, heavy hauling fa- 
cilities for removal of present large stands 
of timber owned by four companies: 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co.; Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., and Schetky Logging Co. 

When its immediate utility is passed, 
the road will provide access to Ostrander 
and Weyerhaeuser Tree Farms for fire 
fighting and other equipment and for 
farmers. 

Another, and actually the original, 
move in using waste liquor on Oregon 
logging roads has been made by Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., Lacomb, Ore. Here, 
for the second summer, mill effluent from 
the Lebanon, Ore., division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. is in use. Through 
these companies, neighboring concerns— 
Roaring River Lumber Co., Gilbert Log- 
ging Co., and Ford Lumber Co.—have 
likewise received the benefit of waste 
sulphite liquor logging road treatment. 

Surface examination of the roads 
shows that the liquor, besides deterring 
summer dust, has high binder quality 
which ties the dirt surface above the 
heavy rock base and lighter gravel dress- 
ing into smooth support which will give 
minimum wear to heavy duty truck and 
trailer tires carrying loads up to about 
60,000 lbs. 

As the liquor is heavier than water, 
because of the 10 per cent solid matter 
it carries in the form of bits of unex- 


Beckwith Mill Agent 


Charles H. Beckwith, well known in 
the Pacific Coast paper trade, has open- 
ed offices as a paper and paperboard 
mill agent at 420 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, phone EXbrook 0447. 

Mr. Beckwith was with the Carter Rice 
Paper Co. for 22 years, coming to the 
Coast in 1926. When that company 
was purchased by the Carpenter paper 
Co., Mr. Beckwith continued, until go- 
ing into business for himself last month. 


Hercules Sales Reach 
New High Mark 


@ The 1943 annual report of Hercules 
Powder Company showed that net sales 
and operating revenues reached a new 
high of $122,518,626 compared with 
$114,378,235 in 1942. 

The report showed that the chemical 
company also produced $98,000,000 of 
war materials in government-owned ord- 
nance plants, bringing the total value 
from such plant to date to $180,000,000. 

During 1943, the company provided 
the design and engineering for war plants 
valued at $119,000,000, bringing the 
total war plant construction figure to 
$377,000,000. 


Paciric PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Two Important Oregon Logging Roads Are Being 
Continuously Surfaced With Sulphite Effluent 
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TWO OREGON MILLS now are providing sulphite effluent for continuous 
summer and winter surfacing of logging roads. This photo shows 12,000 gal. 
tank at Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., providing material to surface road built by 
Ostrander and Weyerhaeuser timber firms. This uses about one-sixth of mill’s 


waste liquor. 


tracted pulp and the appreciable lignin, 
according to Ernest Schwietz, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co. engineer, certain 
cushioning deposits will be made even 
though the liquor leaks out under rain- 
fall. A moderate amount of rainfall does 
not harm the surface, but rain of several 
days duration will wash out a great deal 
of the binder. 

By arrangement between Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Co. and Ostrander Railway & 
Timber Co. a 12,000 gallon storage tank 
has been erected on a truckway at the 
pulp mill where the effluent from one 


Mielke and Towne Return 


O. W. Mielke, general manager, and 
Arthur M. Towne, northern California 
manager, Blake, Moffitt and Towne, San 
Francisco, are back at their desks after a 
trip that took them to Chicago to attend 
the regional meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association, and the direc- 
tors meeting of Tested Papers of Amer- 
ica. Following these meetings Mr. Towne 
returned to San Francisco, but Mr. Mielke 
continued to New York and Washington 
before returning to the Bay City. 


Increasing Military Demands 
Keeps Supplies Tight 


@ While the record of pulp wood out- 
put has been generally excellent during 
recent months, U. S. government de- 
mand for pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts reached a wartime peak in Sep- 
tember and October and the net result 
is a continuing tightening of supplies 
available for civilian use. 

The printing and publishing industry 
confronted this problem for the fourth 
quarter by agreeing to a further inven- 
tory reduction instead of a further cur- 
tailment in the use of printing papers. 


digester is stored. The Hawley manage- 
ment provided the site and supervised 
construction; Ostrander paid the bill. 

The tank truck carries 4,000 gallons. 
It can sprinkle about four miles of road 
with a thick application driving at the 
rate of 15 miles per hour. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. hauls ten 
miles from Lebanon division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., where the liquor is 
secured from a settling tank equipped 
with pump. A three tank truck has ca- 
Pacity rated at 4,800 gallons. 


G. E. Puncture Tester 
Accepted As Standard 


@ The General Electric puncture tester, 
which was recently redesigned to incor- 
porate changes recommended by the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, has now been 
adopted as a tentative standard by the 
American Society of Testing Materials 
(Ref. D781-44T). This device, former- 
ly known as the boxboard tester, meas- 
ures the resistance to both puncture and 
bending of fibreboard, corrugated board, 
plywood, and other types of container 
materials. 

Although the general lines and func- 
tions of the previous model are retained, 
the new tester is sturdier and safer, and 
capable of testing more diversified grades 
of board with greater accuracy. The main 
moving part is a pendulum from which 
extends an arm in the form of an arc 
of 90 degrees, at the end of which is 
fixed a triangular metal point one inch 
in height. The material to be tested is 
firmly held between two clamping plates. 
When the pendulum is released, the metal 
point, the size and shape of which simu- 
lates the hazards encountered in actual 
shipping conditions, punctures the mate- 
rial. The energy dissipated is indicated 
in inch-ounces per inch of tear upon a 
calibrated scale. 
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Viscosity Solvent for Mill Control Is Available 


@ Asa service to the industry, the Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., has decided to make available to mills quantities 
of cupriethylenediamine viscosity solvent. 

This solvent was developed at Ecusta as a fast control me- 
dium and it is used now in control work for the entire Ecusta 
operation. In a recent issue of Pacific PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY, arcticles by Ecusta research and technical men 
outlined this rapid method of control for cellulose industries 
and the publication brought many inquiries. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company also has contributed through its laboratory 
men to this development. 

Ecusta will make available this solvent at a price of $15 or 
less per gallon. Further experimenting will determine if the 
price, covering only cost, can be brought a few dollars lower. 
This is probably about one-third the cost to mills if they make 
their own in smaller batches. 


Lebanon Wood Products Now Operating 


The Lebanon Wood Products Company, Lebanon, Ore., 
started operation late in October in the manufacture of wooden 
plugs for insertion in the ends of paper rolls, a product very 
necessary to paper mills. The plant was constructed during 
the summer by R. M. MacDonald, owner. 

Two lathes which can prduce thirty-five plugs per minute 
and forty-five plugs per minute respectively are now in full 
operation. 

The pond to the plant is already filled with alder logs which 
are being used exclusively for plug manufacture. Although 
the mill is operating, there are still “bugs” to be worked out 
before a completely smooth operation is achieved according 


to MacDonald. . 


Jerry Strasser Elected 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co. V.-P. 


@ Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, manufacturers and 
distributors of starches, gums and dextrines, and importers 
of burlap and other commodities, has announced election of 
J. P. Strasser as a vice president of Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. As manager of the paper department of Stein, Hall 
& Co. and Stein, Hall Mfg. Co. of Chicago, Mr. Strasser is 


well known to paper mill men throughout the country. 


Willets Returns to National Lead 


William R. Willits returned to his duties in the Titanium 
Division of the National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York City on November Ist. Mr. Willets has been on loan as 
dollar-a-year man to the Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board, serving as consultant on pulp and paper, 
and printing and publishing, since January 13th, 1942. 


Lt. Jomes D. Zellerbach Cited 


General Charles deGaulle and the provisional French gov- 
ernment have cited Lt. James D. Zellerbach, now serving with 
a 12th AAF Marauder group for outstanding achievements 
during the spring of this year. 

Lt. Zellerbach who was recently promoted from second to 
first lieutenant, has had more than 50 missions. He is the 
son of J. D. Zellerbach, president of the Crown Zellerbach 


Corporation. 


Riley Weeks Retires 


Riley W. Weeks, finishing foreman for the last 25 years 
at the Lebanon Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Lebanon, 
Ore., retired from service on September 1. He was re- 
placed by Burl Shanks, formerly head of the order and pro- 
gram department, according to announcement of M. J. Otis, 
Res. Mgr. 


Mill Closed Down 


The Saint John, N.B., plant of the Port Royal Pulp & 
Paper Co. has been closed down for an indefinite period be- 
cause Spruce Lake, source of the company’s water supply, 
has fallen to a dangerously low level. 


Commercial Paper Adds Line 


Commercial Paper Corporation, San Francisco, recently 
added the Hadley Eagle, a line of deckle edged text announce- 
ment manufactured by the American Writing Paper Corp. 
The line consists of deckle edged sheets and envelopes in the 
new weights allowed by the government. 


ONE GREAT OIL for 
ALL Heavy Duty Engines 














Use CADEL A. P. 
for these advantages: 


I. Clean engines 8. Clean intake air ports 
2. Low engine wear (2 cycle diesel 
engines) 


3. Free piston rings 
9. Easier starting at low 
4. Free valve stems temperatures . 


5. Cleaner filter 10. 
elements 


Economical oil 
consumption 


6. Goan oll pasenges. 1: ons on tir el 


7. Long bearing life engines. 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 


OlL COMPANY 
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A Pictograph 


OF EFFICIENT DUST DISTRIBUTION 










and gas to all cyclones. 


Figure 1—Split-Duct Manifold is most effi- 
cient. Insures uniform distribution of dust 
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Figure 2— Unit-Chamber Manifold. 
mever used by Buell. Disadvantages: 
uneven distribution of dust to tubes, 
piling up of dust in rear of chamber, 
rapid erosion of outlet tubes. 
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Every engineer and 
> mate yred executive 
should have a copy of 
the bulletin shown 
above as his guide in the 
selectionof theright dust 
collection equipment. 





Advantages of 


trial Dust Recovery — 





CYCLONES 








ELIMINATES CLOGGING 
MINIMIZES EROSION 


Buell Design 


The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 
multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 
important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


B. C. Visitor 


Garfield Weston, who recently acquired 
the E. B. Eddy and Both pulp and paper 
mills in Hull, Que., and Ottawa, respec- 
tively, made a visit to British Columbia 
recently, accompanied by some of his 
associates. 

During his stay in Vancouver, where 
he has bought a home, Mr. Weston pre- 
dicted that his interests in the west would 
eventually be at least as extensive as those 
in eastern Canada. 

Mr. Weston, Canadian-born member of 
the British House of Commons, has large 
bakery interests in Canada and the 
United Kingdom as well as his pulp ana 
paper connections. On his visit to the 
west he was accompanied by G. Gordon 
Gale, president of the E. B. Eddy Co.; 
George Hobart, president of Somerville, 
Ltd., another paper unit owned by him, 
and managers of his bakery enterprises. 


No. 2 Machine 
Resumes Operations 


No. 2 machine at Powell River Com- 
pany’s mili returned to operation recently 
after a shutdown of more than a year due 
to pulpwood log shortage. To maintain 
employment for machine crews members 
whose jobs were jeopardized by the shut- 
down, all papermakers in the higher 
wage brackets agreed to work a six hour 
shift for the duration of the emergency. 
The long holiday is over now and paper- 
makers have returned to the eight-hour 
day. 


Hydro-Heater Corp. 
Appoints Canadian Firm 


@ The Hydro-Heater Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed Chemipulp Process, 
Ltd., Montreal, as sole licensee in Can- 
ada for Hydro-Heater applications in a 
sulphite pulping digester service. 

The Hydro-Heater is a noiseless, non- 
scaling device for heating liquids with 
live steam. It has proven an adequate 
element in control of sulphite pulping. 
There have been 27 installations since 
1940. 


Fred Brune Celebrates 
75th Birthday 


Nov. 2 was a gala day for Fred Brune, 
sales statsitician for the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco. It was his 75th 
birthday, and he was honored by a sur- 
prise party at the office of his associates. 
The party was complete with champagne, 
cake, and all the trimmings, and it was a 
complete surprise to Mr. Brune. 

Mr. Brune has been with the company 
58 years, as has Gus Simonsen. The com- 
pany has a policy of giving each em- 
ployee who has been with the company 
50 years $1,000, a two or three month’s 
vacation and a party at some popular 
Ean Francisco night club. So far, four 
such employees have been honored by the 
company. 


An East-West Link 


@ Another link between industrial 
Washington and Wisconsin—Ray A. 
Peterson, president of Valley Iron Works 
Co., Appleton, Wis., is a brother-in-law 
of Archie Talbot, former star University 
of Washington basketball player and 
now generel manager of the Bellingham 
Marine & Railway Co., Bellingham, 
Wash. This latter firm has had some of 
its equipment made in the machine shop 
of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
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Michigan Mills Worry 
Over Waste Paper Supply 


@ Michigan mills are beginning to be 
worried by a donward trend in waste 
paper collections in that state and Chi- 
cago, a visit to a number of these mills by 
a Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
representative reveals. 

The Michigan mills consume about 17- 
to 18,000 tons of waste paper weekly. 
The state of Michigan itself generates 
collections of only about 24- to 25,000 
tons monthly and these have fallen off 
recently by about 4,000 tons. More im- 
portant, the collections from Chicago and 
outlying states—even more important to 
the mills—have likewise fallen off pro- 
portionately. 

It is feared that a hard winter, making 
it more difficult for school children to 
collect paper, will bring on a serious crisis 
in the raw materials supply for the Mich- 
igan mills. 


First Aid Lectures 


The opening class in a series of First 
Aid lectures and demonstrations at Cam- 
as, Wash., mill of Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp. drew an attendance of 35 mill 
workers. This is its 12th year. Both 
standard and advanced courses are of- 
fered. Time required for completion is 
2 hours a week for 10 weeks. 

Jack Robertson, who heads the ac- 
cident prevention and safety department, 
is assisted by Fred Pontin, general first 
aid instructor of C-Z Corp., Portland 


re. 

Mill officials believe employes learn 
better the reasons for safety rules and 
regulations, and why it is so important 
that all workers follow safety precaution 
to avoid accidents and possible injury. 


Allis Chalmers Appoints 
Coast Public Relations Man 
@The Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. has ap- 


pointed James McClure public relations 
representative for the Pacific region, 
with headquarters in the Allis-Chalmers 
San Francisco office. 

Until recently Mr. McClure served the 
Sacramento Air Service Command as 
training coordinator and director of em- 
ploye welfare for the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Prior to that he was in public 
relations work for Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. 


Clarkson Associated 


With Shanan 

Paul G. Clarkson, for the past five 
years with Bonestell & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of the coarse paper de- 
partment, has resigned from that com- 
pany, and is now associated with the 
Shanan Paper Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Clarkson, well known in the Pa- 
cific Coast paper trade, has specialized for 
many years in coarse paper sales, and be- 
fore joining Bonestell & Co., he was with 
Johnson-Locke company for more than 
11 years. 


Ed Wood Given 


Farewell Dinner 

Ed P. Wood, long time technical di- 
rector, Longview, Wash., mill, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was 
given a farewell dinner on October 31, 
and was presented with a wrist watch by 
friends and admirers before his de- 
parture for the south to become As- 
sistant Mill Manager under D. E. Cous- 
ins, Chickasaw Mills, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Mobile, Alabama. 
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Union Bag Sets 


All-Time Record 
@ The big Union Bag Co. mill at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., during September set an all- 
time record for itself by averaging pro- 
duction of 940 tons of pulp per day and 
906 tons of paper, board, wrapping and 
pulp dried for lend-lease or other mills. 
In October the monthly total was even 
higher but daily average for Septembe1 
was still the best in the nine-year history 
of this mill. 

G. W. E. Nicholson is resident man- 
ager and T. T. Dunn is manager of the 
pulp and paper division. 


Sales Manager 

A. P. Jewett, recently serving as ad- 
ministrator of book and writing paper 
for Canada, has been appointed general 
sales manager of Provincial Paper Co. 


PacitFic PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Mexico to Sateen New 
Pulp and Paper Plant 


@ Projected manufacture in Atenqui- 
que, Mexico, of chemical and mechanical 
pulp, paper and by-products is regarded 
by local authorities as an outstanding 
development in the industrialization of 
the nation, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Atenquique is close to 
forest regions with good communications 
and available water power. 

The pulp and paper plant will require 
an initial investment of $2,065,000; a 
hydroelectric plant is to be erected at a 
cost of $1,032,500; and forest exploita- 
tion preliminary preparation of pulp- 
wood, and road construction between 
forest and mill will cost about $206,500 
each. 








Syualite 


Cforts 





EXCELLENT MECHANICAL GOODS SERVICE 


Synalite is Pioneer's Super-Synthetic Rubber Compound 





PROPERTIES 


Tensile Strength 
Resilience (Snap) 
Flexibility 
Adhesion to Metals 
Adhesion to Fabrics 
Abrasion 
Heat 
Cold 
Compression Set 
Oils 
Chemicals 
Sunlight 


Resist- 
ance to 


Synalite 


NATURAL RUBBER 


Good Excellent 
Good Excellent 
Excellent Excellent 
Excellent Excellent 
Excellent Excellent 
Excellent Excellent 
Excellent Good 
Excellent Very Good 
Good Excellent 
Excellent Poor 
Excellent Good 
Excellent Fair 





Research to improve on this record is continuing right now, and every day in 

Pioneer’s development laboratory—to insure you the best possible service from 

available synthetic rubbers. Remember—Pioneer is working with all the basic Syn- 

thetic Rubbers to develop the best possible compounds for use in your Industrial 

Rubber Goods. Pioneer Rubber Mills, 353 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 11, Cal. 
322 Occidental Avenue, Seattle, 14, Washington. 


682 1010 “A” Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


Me 


400 S.W. First Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


BELTING* HOSE* PACKING 





Coos Bay “Over the Top” 

Coos Bay Pulp Corporation, Empire, 
Oré., was “over the top” in the War 
Chest Campaign which had for its goal 
donations of at least one-half day’s pay 
for every wage earner. Actual partici- 
pation, as announced by E. E. Fitzwalter, 
Local Committee Chairman, amounted to 
85% of employees, and there were 
enough who gave more than one-half 
day’s pay to make the total more than 
the goal set. Much of the credit for the 
success of the campaign goes to Leslie 
Sprogis, Chairman of the Plant Com- 
mittee, according to Fitzwalter. 


Logging Camp Opened 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., ‘St. 
Helens, Ore., has opened its own logging 
camp southwest of Knappa, in Clatsop 
Co., to insure an additional supply of 
hemlock and fir logs for its operation. 

All of the hemlock was left standing 
together with isolated bodies of timber 
beyond the reach of Crossett-Western Co., 
the former principal operator in the area. 
Railroads of standard gauge were oper- 
ated for years in the area. The original 
company was later bought, and changed 
to Wauna Lumber Co. 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. employs 
40 men in the camp south of Knappa. 
A fleet of trucks dumps the logs at a 
boom in the Columbia River where they 
pe rafted and towed up stream to the 
mill. 


Orr Felt Finds Oregon 


Teasels Are Superior 
@ Orr Felt and Blanket Co., of Piqua, 


Ohio, one of the larger producers of ma- 
chine felts, now obtains its teasels—a kind 
of thistl—from Molalla, Ore. 

These burr-like dried plant buds are 
put on teasel gigs or napping machines 
and serve to raise the naps on felts as 
they are run over them. 

John Koester, secretary of Orr Felt, 
says his company finds the Oregon tea- 
sel is superior to teasels that it formerly 
imported from Spain and France. 


Lt. Anderson Graduates 


Among the recent graduates of the 
United States Army Air School at Eagle 
Pass, Texas, is Lieutenant Simon K. An- 
derson, formerrly with the shipping de- 
partment of the Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber Company in Bellingham. He is 
a nephew of the late Ossian Anderson, 
former President of the pulp company. 
If Simon handles a fighter plane like 
he has been known to run a car loader, 
the Japs really have something to worry 
about. 


Paper School Attendance 


Contrary to expectations the Crown 
Willamette Paper School is approaching 
pre-war levels of enrollment, with the 
largest class since the war started. The 
preliminary survey indicated a drop, but 
at the end of the second week 99 stu- 
dents had enrolled, with the first year 
class showing 50; 26 in the second year 
class; and 23 more in the third and 
fourth year groups. 


Pilz Los Angeles Visitor 


W. J. Pilz, president, Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co., was a recent visitor in Los 
Angeles, conferring with Ancil A. Ernst, 
Southern California manager. While in 
the south Mr. Pilz was a guest of the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club and attended the 
association’s annual Hi-Jinks at Riviera 
Country Club. 
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Gerald Laegerloef Forced 
To Rest From WPB Work 


@ Gerald “Jerry” Laegerloef, son of the 
head of the paper-pulp brokerage firm 
of Laegerloef & Co., New York City, has 
been forced to give up his work in the 
pulp allocations branch of the Paper Di- 
vision of the War Production Board in 
Washington, D. C., because of ill health. 

The gruelling pace of the government 
work in Washington was too much for 
Jerry, just as it has been for some others 
there who gave loyally of their time and 
energy in war work. Friends may reach 
Jerry by writing him at Violet Hill Hos- 
pital, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Continued Allocations 
of Chlorine are Urged 


@ Chlorine allocations should be con- 
tinued for at least one month after ‘Vic- 
tory in Europe” day, the chlorine alkali 
industry advisory committee recommend- 
ed to the War Production Board. 

To keep production and distribution 
in balance, the WPB has prepared new 
instructions concerning the quarterly 
shipments of chlorine by industry. In 
any one month of the fourth quarter 
of 1944, no consumer shall receive at 
any one consuming point more than 
one-third of the amount of chlorine al- 
located to him in that quarter for use at 
that point with out special permit. 


Hartwig Elected To 
Executive Board N.S.C. 


Otto R. Hartwig, general safety super- 
visor for Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Port- 
land, Ore., was elected to the executive 
board of the National Safety Council at 
its Annual Meeting in Chicago. 


Joe Hartford Transferred 


Joe E. Hartford, formerly superin- 
tendent of U. S. Gypsum Co.’s Los An- 
geles plant, has been transferred to New 
Jersey where he has become works man- 
ager for the company’s plant there. Into 
his place as superintendent of the Los 
Angeles branch has stepped his brother, 
William G. Hartford. The latter has also 
taken over his brother’s membership in 
the Papermakers & Associates of South- 
ern California. At the last meeting of 
that organization, a fine tribute was paid 
to the popular Joe by the members. 


Pacifie Coast Visitors 


Don Leslie, assistant to the president, 
Hammermill Paper Company. 

Martin Degen, sales manager, Chicago 
Cardboard Company. 

A. P. Mitchell, sales manager, and 
Tom Donoguhue, sales department, Rie. 
gel Paper Corporation, New York. 

George Olmstead Jr., president, and 
Francis Howe, Cleveland representative, 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston. 


Burdette Myers Dies 


Burdette R. Myers, born in Denver in 
1885, passed away October 31, 1944. 

Myers came to work for the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company in 1920 as the 
trafic manager in the Seattle Division, 
and later became office and credit man- 
ager. 

In 1929, he was made Supervisor of 
Credits for the entire Zellerbach Paper 
Company, and became one of the out- 
standing credit men on the Pacific Coast. 

He is survived by his widow. 



































Post-war Linincs FOR PAPER MILLS 


Save-all tanks, couch pits, storage 
tanks, etc. must provide long-time 
.trouble-free operation to permit 
mills to operate successfully under 
post-war conditions. 

The linings must be correctly 
designed and made of materials 
selected to meet the mills individual 
operating conditions. 

For sixty years, Stebbins have 
worked closely with pulp and paper 





POSITION WANTED as superintend- 
ent bleached kraft or soda pulp mill. 
Graduate chemical engineer, 20 years’ 
experience development and supervisory 
capacity. Thoroughly experienced in me- 
chanical maintenance and_ operation 
latest equipment. Technical paper mill 
experience. Reply Box 11, Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. 





Madigan Wins Reward 


Once in a blue moon it happens—the 
man who does most of the work in an 
organization activity, gets the major 
reward. 

It happened at Los Angeles recently, 
when G. N. “Jerry” Madigan, Johnson, 
Carvell & Murphy Co., general chairman 
of the Paper Mill Men’s Club, won the 
top War Bond award of $500 during the 
organization’s annual Hi-Jinks. A total 
of 72 bonds were distributed, ranging 
from Madigan’s $500 downward to $25, 
and Madigan won two of the latter. He 
received a $25 bond for selling himself 
the winning $500 prize; and another in 
the general distribution. 

In the face of such a streak of good 
fortune for his hard-working general 
chairman, all Ancil A. Ernst, Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co., organization presi- 
dent could say was, “I guess this must be 
Jerry’s lucky night!” 


KVP Key Man Dies 


@ Ed Edleman, superintendent of the 
machine shop of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Parchment, Mich., died 
October 20. A creative machinist, who 
made printing presses and other equip- 
ment for KVP, Mr. Edleman was an 
outstanding man in his line of work. 


mill operatorsin designing, installing 
and servicing ligings and tile tanks. 

No other organization has devot- 
ed sixty years exclusively to lining 
and tile tank problems and no sub- 
stitute has yet been found for 
experience. ; 

Every installation is covered by a 
lump sum contract. When a lining 
or tile tank job comes up, consult 
Stebbins. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








MAINTAIN 
Quality... 

PROTECT 
Overworked Equipment 


Over 2,000 Vortraps are working 
in pulp and paper mills providing 
a simple, effective and low cost 
means of removing objectionable 
materials from pulp and paper- 
making stock. 

Sand, grit and abrasive mate- 
rials — the saboteurs of four- 
drinier wires and felts are caught 
and removed. Records show that 
the life of these essential machine 
parts is increased from 10 to 35%. 
Screens, valves and pipe lines give 
longer service when Vortraps are 
on guard. 

Write today for information on 
performance records of Vortraps 


under wartime handicaps. 
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HICHOLS 


ENGINEERING & RESEARCH CORP. 


60 Wall Tower University Tower 
New York 5 N. Y. Montreal, P. Q. 
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PUGET POWER 
What you spend — $1.00 
What you get: 

Electricity $1.00 
Taxes Paid .20 


$1.20 


Value 


PUDs 
What you spend — $1.00 
What you get: 
Electricity [A] .83 
Taxes Paid .05 
Value [B] .88 


[A] At Puget Power's lower rates 
[B] Even less if adjusted for taxes 
LEVIED by P.U.D.s 


PUGET SOUND 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 





September Newsprint 
Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during September, 1944, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau, amount- 
ed to 244,209 tons and shipments to 
252,928 tons. Production in the United 
States was 61,529 tons and shipments 
61,069 tons. The output in Newfound- 
land was 25,476 tons and shipments were 
31,127 tons making a total North Amer- 
ican production of 331,214 tons and 
shipments of 345,124 tons. Total pro- 
duction in September, 1943, was 338,- 
761 tons and shipments were 334,370 
tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 14,317 
tons more in the first nine months of 
1944 than in the first nine months of 
1943, which was an increase of six 
tenths of one per cent. The output in 
the United States was 78,618 tons or 
twelve and eight tenths per cent less than 
in the first nine months of 1943; in New- 
foundland production was 37,184 tons 
or twenty-two and nine tenths per cent 
more, making a net decrease of 27,117 
tons, or nine tenths of one per cent less 
than in the first nine months of 1943. 

Stocks of news print paper at the 
end of September were 49,725 tons at 
Canadian mills, 7,177 tons at United 
States mills, and 46,886 tons at New- 
foundland mills, making a combined to- 
tal of 103,788 tons compared with 117,- 
698 tons on August 31, 1944, and 117,- 
411 tons at the end of September, 1943. 


Scholarships Offered 


Price Bros, & Co., Quebec, has offered 
four new university scholarships for La- 
val University School of Forestry stu- 
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APPLETON 
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Hutchinson Recovers 


Tom Hutchison, acid maker for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., spent 
some time early in October, in St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Bellingham, recovering 
from an appendectomy. Tom, Financial 
Secretary of the Bellingham Local, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, is a well 
known figure at Labor and Wage con- 
ferences in the Northwest. Prior to his 
illness he spent three days on a fishing 
trip with Stanley Lewis, sulphite cook, 
at Loon Lake in British Columbia, and 
returned with the limit. 


Hanny Entertains 
J. E. Hanny, resident mgr., of Camas, 


Wash., Division mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., was host late in October to mill 
superintendents and their wives at Or- 
chard Hills golf club. Golf occupied the 
afternoon, followed by a chicken dinner. 
Prize winners at golf were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Ostenson, Mrs. Fred Stevey, 
Mrs. Jack Hanny, and Hugh Burdon. 


Scouler Joins 
Powell River Co. 


W. B. Scouler, formerly of the Con- 
solidated Pulp & Paper Co. in Montreal 
and other eastern Canadian centers, has 
been appointed consulting engineer for 
Powell River Co., and on November 1 
joined the Vancouver staff. 

During the last two or three years Mr. 
Scouler has been chief engineer of Do- 
minion Bridge Co.’s $3,000,000 ordnance 
plant in Vancouver, having come to the 
coast for that purpose. He was with Con- 
solidated for seven years. He was born 
and educated in Scotland. 
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for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
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ARTHUR J. NORTON 
Consulting Chemist 


Resins, Plastics and Chemical 
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Marshall and Barr 
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Consultation, Design, Specifications, Production 
and Management Problems 
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Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry 
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305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
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September Newsprint 
Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during September, 1944, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau, amount- 
ed to 244,209 tons and shipments to 
252,928 tons. Production in the United 
States was 61,529 tons and shipments 
61,069 tons. The output in Newfound- 
land was 25,476 tons and shipments were 
31,127 tons making a total North Amer- 
ican production of 331,214 tons and 
shipments of 345,124 tons. Total pro- 
duction in September, 1943, was 338,- 
761 tons and shipments were 334,370 
tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 14,317 
tons more in the first nine months of 
1944 than in the first nine months of 
1943, which was an increase of six 
tenths of one per cent. The output in 
the United States was 78,618 tons or 
twelve and eight tenths per cent less than 
in the first nine months of 1943; in New- 
foundland production was 37,184 tons 
or twenty-two and nine tenths per cent 
more, making a net decrease of 27,117 
tons, or nine tenths of one per cent less 
than in the first nine months of 1943. 

Stocks of news print paper at the 
end of September were 49,725 tons at 
Canadian mills, 7,177 tons at United 
States mills, and 46,886 tons at New- 
foundland mills, making a combined to- 
tal of 103,788 tons compared with 117,- 
698 tons on August 31, 1944, and 117,- 
411 tons at the end of September, 1943. 
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Hutchinson Recovers 


Tom Hutchison, acid maker for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., spent 
some time early in October, in St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Bellingham, recovering 
from an appendectomy. Tom, Financial 
Secretary of the Bellingham Local, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, is a well 
known figure at Labor and Wage con- 
ferences in the Northwest. Prior to his 
illness he spent three days on a fishing 
trip with Stanley Lewis, sulphite cook, 
at Loon Lake in British Columbia, and 
returned with the limit. 


Hanny Entertains 


J. E. Hanny, resident mgr., of Camas, 
Wash., Division mill of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., was host late in October to mill 
superintendents and their wives at Or- 
chard Hills golf club. Golf occupied the 
afternoon, followed by a chicken dinner. 

Prize winners at golf were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Ostenson, Mrs. Fred Stevey, 
Mrs. Jack Hanny, and Hugh Burdon. 


Scouler Joins 
Powell River Co. 


W. B. Scouler, formerly of the Con- 
solidated Pulp & Paper Co. in Montreal 
and other eastern Canadian centers, has 
been appointed consulting engineer for 
Powell River Co., and on November 1 
joined the Vancouver staff. 

During the last two or three years Mr. 
Scouler has been chief engineer of Do- 
minion Bridge Co.’s $3,000,000 ordnance 
plant in Vancouver, having come to the 
coast for that purpose. He was with Con- 
solidated for seven years. He was born 
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FREEPORT 


The FREEPORT SULPHUR 
COMPANY, 122 East 42nd 
Street, Zone 17, New York 
City, has ample stocks above 
ground of 9914 per cent pure 














sulphur — free from arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium — at 
mines at Port Sulphur, La., 
and Freeport, Texas. 


Every time you see "Kraft Paper,” 
the chances are more than 
even that the paper was made 
with ASTEN DRYER FELTS 











By inventing the cotton gin to pick the 
seeds from cotton, Eli Whitney added in- 
calculably to the wealth of a mighty na- 
tion. Yankee ingenuity again. Call it re- 
search if you like. Lindsay desires by sin- 
cere effort to contribute materially to the 
improvement of Fourdrinier wire cloth 


and of the paper that is made from it. 
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